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The Agricultare of the United States. 


In a series of papers upon this subject, in 
the Boston Cultivator, Major Ben. Perley 
Poore asks the question, “ What has been 
the agricultural progress in the United States 
during the past hundred years?” and pro- 
ceeds to answer the query. Before giving 
the response of the writer, we would beg to 
make some remarks upon the subject, giving 
our own observation and experience. 

In 1818, John 8. Skinner published 7he 
Orisig, a political paper, gotten up after the 
conclusion of the war with England; its 
publication lasted for a year, when he com- 
menced the AMERICAN FARMER, which was 
the first regular agricultural periodical ever 
published in this country. This gave some- 
what of an impetus to the investigation of 
agricultural subjects, and it was followed 
some few years after by the publication of 
the Albany Oultivator, under the auspices of 
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of their establishment, We porpivns:g 

we first became connected with the ht 
tion of the first named journal, now just 
fifty years ago, the state of agriculture in 
Maryland and the adjacent States of the 
South was in a most deplorable condition, and 
many farms, especially in the southern coun- 
ties of our State, were absolutely deserted, 
and the owners of them left for the West, 
they not being able to find purchasers 
for them, 80 completely were they exhausted 
of all fertility, and not affording food 
for their occupants. This condition of things 
lasted until the discovery of the value of 
Peruvian guano, the first barrel of which 
was importedinto this State by Mr. Skinner. 
The supply; however, did not afford for 
some years afterwards a sufficiency to make 
it generally known, until the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment established an agency in Maryland 
for its sale, and:the wonderful effects expe- 
rienced by the use of it upon the worn-out 
lands of Maryland, Virginia, and the States 
farther south of it, created a furor which is no 
doubt well remembered by many of tlie 
farmers of ‘the present day ; and from this 
time forward, an impetus was given to the 
improvement of our agriculture with this 
and other fertilizers which were successively 
introduced. ‘We alluded to this matter, in 
connection with what Major Pooresays upon 
the subject, and our pages in past years af- 
ford evidence’of the progress of events. 

Mr. Poore, in answer 'to the question pro- 
pounded by him,'as quoted above, says: 

“Of course, our entire products have in- 
creased in amount, but are the per acre yields 
larger now than they were then? We have, 
to be sure, obtained abundant crops from our 
rich virgin soils,and° when these have be- 
come exhausted, under bad management, we 
have occupied and exhausted others in their 
turn. But what is the condition now of the 
lands that’ were’ cultivated by our fathers 
half a centtity’ ago? “Do they produce the 
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average crops which are given as the /pro- 


ducts of Scotch husbandry, under all our 
favorable circumstances, of climate and of 
civil liberty ? Are our crops-half as large? 
At the-close of the last,and in the begin- 
ning of the present century, the surplus pro- 
ducts of New England and New York agri- 
culture were exported to an immense 
amount. Now! we import the agricultural 
products of the great West into those sec- 
tions. ‘The cause of this remarkable differ- 
ence in the surplus products of the soil may: 
be partially owing to unpropitious seasons, 
but is mainly to be sought for in the ne- 
glect. of our agriculture—both by the people 
and the government. In Europe the gov- 
ernments and influential individuals have be- 
stowed spirited attention upon the improve- 
ment of egriculture,.as constituting _ the 
basis of national prosperity and: independ- 
ence, while with us improvement in hus- 
bandry has been considered a minor con- 
cern—it at least has not received the consid-f 
;| eration. of the statesman or the political | 
economist. Party politics; dnd leeal, 
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failed to attract their notice, or engage their | 
attention, although it constitutes the base} 
which supports the whole superstructure of | 
civilized society.. If we would preserve the 
superstructure, with its embellishments, we 
must take care to make strong and perma: 
nent this foundation. Our farmers, too; 
seem generally indifferent, or spiritiess, in 
regard to the general improvement of our } 
agriculture, either because they mistake their | 
duty and true interest, or that, under the 
influences of a strange fatuity, they fear 
they shall sink as others rise. 

“ Judge Buel, whose views I am incorpo- 
rating in this article, thought that a State 
which did not raise its own breadstuffs was 
ima bad way: Venice, and Genoa; and Portu- 
gal, and Spain, have each in. turn had their 
‘days of commercial prosperity.”. They suo- 
cessively rose to opulence, to power, and 
successively sank, the victims of corruption, 
into effeminacy, vice and despotism. Manu- 
factures, too;as we have had abundant cause 
to know, are but a precarious. dependence 
for national greatness. Commerce and manu- 
factures are the shaft and capital of the so- 
cial column, of which agriculture constitutes 
the base, and without this base’ they can no 
more withstand the shocks and revolutions 
of time than-could the short-lived glory of 
the nations we have named. Great Britain 
now wields the trident, and. the world is 
made tributary to her workshops. But great 
as she is in commerce and manufactures, 
these are considered secondary and auxiliary 
to her agricultural greatness, Land is the 
basis of her national wealth ; it is the surplus | food. 
marketable produce of her soil, says Sir John 
Sinclair, that is the source of all her politi- 
cal power, and of the personal enjoyment of 
her citizens, and there is no source of de- 
meéstic industry, or of foreign commerce, he 
adds, that can in any respect be putin com- 
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petition. with the improved cultivation of 
her soil, The agriculture of Great Britain 
employs but two-thirds of her population, 
and yet the surplus products of her soil suf- 
fice to feed and support the other third. 

[At thetime Sir John Sinclair wrote, such 
might have been the case, but it is not so 
now.] 

“If reform is necessary, and all must ad- 
mit that it is,in agriculture, it is best that it 
should be first made upon the ductile minds 
of the younger population. The old are apt 
to be too obstinately wedded to their juvenile 
habits and prejudices. Men areapt to grow 
up in thecreeds in which they are instructed, 


they of good or bad husbandry. And if our 
youth can be practically instructed in the 


consider it, what it.truly is,an employment 
eminently calculated, above. all others, to 
promote individual aad national prosperity 
and happiness, they will aspire to honor and 
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} genius in this and the adjacent circles’ The 
| effect was alike beneficial in the improve- 
‘ment of the soll and the mind. And the ex- 
ample of Saxe Gotha probably led to the ex- 
cellent system of instruction in agriculture 


and most of the German States.” 
Conclusions About Ensilage. 

A committee of the Essex (Massachusetts) 
Agricultural Society madea careful investi- 
gation, by correspondence, of the experience 
of those who have tried ensilage, and reached 
the following conclusions: 

ist. That this method of preserving green 
fodder for winter‘use is'a success, when the 





2d. That ensilage is a nutritious and pro- 
fitable feed for all kinds of farm ‘stock, but 
especially: adapted to milch cows. 

8d. That the flavor of the milk.and butter 
is not much different from that anidie Tiens 
simmer green feed, but is more uniform. » 

4th. There is invariably an increase of 
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8th. That the finer it is cut and the more 
heavily it is weighted dowu, the better, as the 
air is thus expelled from the silo; which 
alone secures its preservation. 

9th. That there is not much difference be- 
tween Southern White, Blunt’s Prolific and 
Bailey’s Mammoth corn for seed; all are 
good. 

10th. That the cost of producing and 
storing énsilage is from two to four dollars 
per ton. 

11th. That'the best material for construct- 
ing a silo'is stone and cement, and the best 
material for weighting the ensilage is stone 
from 25 to 50 pounds weight. 

12th.’ That it will not:pay to plow up land 
that is now yielding two tons of hay to the 
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,acre to plant ensilage corn; but that land 


that needs plowing up and working over, or 
as @ second crop following some other crop. 
There is no better crop for fodder than one 
you can ensilage for winter use, 

In thus presenting the results of our in- 


' vestigations, we have not taken the extreme 


statements of our correspondents) of either 
side, but have presented the substantial facta. 
in) the investigations, realizing that the 
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applied soared seo a across the sea. But 
we have no doubt: that during the next ten 
years ‘such improvements will be made in 
producing, storing and feeding ensilage, that 
it will take its. place among the ‘standard 
farm crops of the country. 


Fall Plowing for ‘Corn, and. the. Profit of 
Corn on Hilly Land at Present Prices. 


The Fallston Farmers’ Club of Harford 
Co.,Md., met at Sunnyside, the home of 
Mr. James Robinson, Thursday, Oct. 80th: 

The president appointed as committee of 
inspection Garrett Amoss, Joseph Hoskins 
and Wm. Preston. They reported every- 
thing in very good condition ; would advise 
him to cut his fodder instead of feeding it on 
the stock. 

Mr. Keech wanted to know if it is best to 
plow in the fall for corn. 

Mr: Garrett Amoss thought ‘that land 
plowed in the fall will be harder and more 
difficult to keep clear of grass and weeds 
than that which has been plowed late in the 
spring. 

Mr-H. Preston likes plowing in February. 

Mr.’ Wm. Preston preferred plowing ‘as 
late as possible before planting. A piece of 
ground he liad in corn this year verified his 

Mr. Robinson’s experience is against fall 
plowing; thinks it takes nearly as long to 

& field for planting after fall plow- 
ge it would to.plow it again. 

- Mri Edelin thought the longer landis kept 
in sod the better. . Prefers Plowing in’ Feb- 


other | rulty, 

, Mr. Hoskins would plow as. late. as possi. 
ble before: t3 thinks it makes a better 
erop ; the worm % not be ‘so bad; would 
so early as February. | 

_ Mr, ; would, rather he:two or three 
weeks late in “nian Ramat in the 
fall. 
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Mr. C. J. Moore observed that fall plow- 
ing on the Moss-wood farm is best, as the 
land does not bake, it being sandy, and he 
thereby gets rid of the worms, which have 
been an annoyance; it washes, however, 
somewhat, which is an objection. — 

Mr. L. Bond thought it harder to get the 
ground in order when plowed in the fall, but 
likes it because it helps the work in the 
spring. 

The subject for discussion was next taken 
up, “ Is corn a profitable crop on hilly land 
at present prices ?” 

The opionion of the club was that it is not 
a profitable crop to grow exclusively for the 
market; but, as a crop grown in rotation, 
after a field has failed to produce less than 
one-half ton of good hay to the acre; there 
is no cereal, even on hilly land, more profit- 
able, taking the fodder in consideration, 
than the corn crop, but all agreed that it 
would pay better to buy corn at present 
prices than to turn down a good sod for the 
sole purpose of growing corn. Mr. Edelin 
differed with the general opinion. It was 
evident from his remarks that he had given 
the subject considerable thought. He care- 
fully figures the cost by charging the crop 
with labor, fertilizers, exhaustion of fertility 
and the washing to which hilly land is sub- 
ject, to within three dollors of the market 
value of the entire crop, fodder included. 
This small sum, he says, will not justify us 
to grow corn, but try to bring our fields into 
grass in some other way than by first grow- 
ing corn. 

The club adjourned to meet Ney. 27th, at 
Lavista, the home of Mr. Wm. Edelin.— Bel- 
air Times. 





Applying Manure. 

After careful study and experiment, says 
@ correspondent of an exchange, I have 
adopted the rule of using most of my ma- 
pure at the surface. The only exception to 
this rule which I make is when I wish to 
manure very heavily to permanently enrich 
a garden plot, and then I plow under a lib- 
eral coat of manure and top dress in addi- 
tion. When manure is to be used for wheat, 
so convinced am | of the superiority of top- 
dressing that I would not allow a man to 
draw out the manure before plowing the 
land if he would do it for nothing. We want 
the manure applied to the wheat crop 
so as to act as quickly as possible, for the 
wheat has a short time to grow in the fall, 
and it is important that it get well rooted 
and make growth enough to protect the 
roots before the winter sets in, and the finer 
the manure is, and the nearer the surface, 
the quicker its effect will be on the young 
crop. I am satisfied that by fining our manure 
and using it at the surface we can double its 
value for the wheat crop. 

Another and still more important reason 
for using manure as a top-dressing is that 
with the manure so applied we have a rich 
seed-bed of clover, which make a stand and 
vigorous growth much more certain than if 
the manure was plowed under. I believe 


clover will furnish a better condition of soil 
for a succeeding crop of corn or wheat than 
the manure does. Using manure as a top- 
dressing on wheat when clover is sown—as 
I believe it always should be—enables the 
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Mesers. American Farmer : 
Saat br. Petr tbe 1s as eld 
in the last issue of your journal that drain 


tile must be porous and to that end should be 


burned ? 

Such authorities as Waring and French say 
that the joints of drain tile will admit more 
water than the tile can carry and that po- 
rosity is not at all essential. If this be true, 
the only question before us in making tile 
from cement is the one of economy. Ordi- 
nary tile cost in Baltimore and at other 
shipping points $15 per thousand; to this 
must be added freight and breakage, two 
items sufficient to bring the cost of the tile 
to nearly $25 per thousand. One of our 
prominent agricultural implement dealers 
here will not order tile for his customers be- 
cause of the breakage and general unsatis- 
factory condition of the article; the custo- 
mer must negotiate direct with the maker. 
I have seen a carload of drain tile offered for 
sale here at $20 per M., which would be 
dear at one-fourth that sum. Rather than 
undertake these adverse chances it is but 
natural for us to wish to get our tile at fair 
rates, but whether cement affords this end is 
problematical. 

I know how to handle cements successfu!- 
ly and have no fear of my ability on that 
point, yet I appreciate in the absence of a 
cheap, practical machine for making the 
pipe from the cement that the cost may be 
greater than $25 per M. 

Clean, washed, sharp sand when properly 
manipulated with good cement never fails to 
secure perfect setting, but poor sand always 
gives unsatisfactory results, for no skill or 
cement will make amends. I enclosea clip- 
ping just taken from the Oountry Gentleman. 
It is a response to an inquiry propounded in 
that journal and gives us clear information. 
The writer, however, says that there is no 
economy in cement tiles, as they will cost 
nearly $25 per M., even when made at leisure 
times on the farm. R. 8. Lacey. 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 18, 1884. 


Make a few moulds, half-round inside, 16 
feet long, with the hollow 2} inches in diam- 
eter and ij inchesdeep. Divide the mould 
into spaces 16 inches long, with plates of 
sheet brass or zinc let into the wood and 
hollowed to receive a core 1} inches thick. 
The moulds may be made of hemlock or any 
other kind of timber, sawn 3 by 2 inches. 
The core is held by the metal plates § of an 
inch from the surface of the mould, so that 
when the mould is filled with the mixed 
cement and the core is pressed down upon 
it, the mould makes 12 half pipes. By then 
covering the core with cement, and smooth- 
ing it off with a short section made like the 
mould, the pipe is completed. All that is 
left to do is then to cut through the soft 
cement above the plates in the mould, by a 
similar plate pressed down through the 
cement, which is then divided into sections 
above as well as below ; and todraw out the 
core and leave the cement to harden. The 
tiles may be made two or three at a time, 
and the core drawn along as described for 
making the continuous pipe referred to by 
R.8.L. By having half a dozen or more 
moulds on a bench and a second man to mix 
thecement, the work may go on very rapidly, 
and I think a thousand tiles may be made in 
a day by two men after a little practice. In 
8 or 4 hours the tiles may be lifted out one 
at a time by a rod inserted in the bore, and 
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ll not absorb water, and 
with fine sand before the cement is 
them. The mortar I used was made 
of Rosendale cement and three 
washed sand. 
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Live Stock. | 
Protection in Winter of Our Domestic 


—— 


By B. Punyean, LL. D., Professor of Chemistry 
in Richmond College, 


We are enjoying now that most delightful 
period of the year, the calm mellow days of 
Indian summer. It is a time which suggests 
& pause in the hurried round of labor and of 
duty. The fruits of the year have been 
gathered and garnered; and our stores, yet 
untouched, invite to enjoyment, to relaxa- 
tion, and repose. The corroding anxieties 
and the pressing labors of another crop are 
now falling from the farmer’s shoulders. A 
good breathing spell has come. It is in 
order for him to have now a little fun and 
frolic, if so he choose. Let him bag as many 
birds as he can; or follow, if he will, the 
tuneful hounds. He has earned a right to a 
respite, and let him enjoy his ‘plenty and his 
leisure. 

He is not pressed now with slavish and 
inexorable duties. He has a good quiet 
time for calm retrospection. He can discover 
the errors he has committed, and deliberately 
lay his plans for better and more successful 
methods in the future. One duty, a pleasant 
duty, appeals to him, at this season of the 
year, with special propriety and force. As 
& matter equally of interest and of pleasure, 
the farmer should now provide for the com- 
fort of his domestic animals. The work 
teams should be brought during the fall and 
early winter into the best condition for 
another year’s labor. They will take on flesh 
and fat rapidly now. The temperature of 
the atmosphere and their keener appetite for 
food favor this result. When the severe 
winter cold has set in, no animal can fatten 
rapidly. The larger part of the food is 
burned off to keep up the supply of animal 
heat. If a horse has become fat by Christmas, 
he will keep fat the balance of the winter on 
less food than would have been required to 
keep him in barely tolerable order all through 
the winter. Fat is an excellent non-con- 
ductor of heat. Hence when the muscles 
and vital organs of an animal are well pro- 
tected by fat, there is much less loss of heat 
from the body. Hence less food, which, to 
a large extent, is only fuel, will be needed. 
It is really cheaper to the farmer to see that 
his teams are well housed, well fed, well 
bedded, regularly watered and made in every 
respect comfortable so as to be brought into 
good condition before the hard winter 
weather comes, than to allow them from lack 
of attention and food to drag through the 
winter lean, shivering and weak. Up to 
this point we say it is cheaper; how vastly 
cheaper when the work of another year de- 
mands their strength! How pleasant, when 
the days of heavy work again have come, to 
see the stubborn glebe turn from the shining 
plow as the teams, sleek and plump, seem 
with proud ease to perform their task. For 
the care and attention they have received, 
they do more work and do it better. 

The farmer soon receives back more than 
the cost of the erection of ample and com- 
fortable accommodations in winter for his 
domestic animals in their better condition 
and diminished amount of food required. 
The function of food is two-fold; a part— 
the nitrogenous compounds—repairs the 
constant waste of the system and builds up 
the vital tissues of young and growing ani- 
mals; but the remainder of the food, by far 
the larger part, is chiefly consumed as fuel 


P®-| for generating animal heat. It is as truly 


burned off in the blood, developing heat, as 
coal is burned in our grates. The process 
and the results are identical. Whenever an 
animal by exposure loses heat rapidly, it 
must, if it is to maintain its condition, con- 
sume more food as mere fuel for the internal 
fire. What would be thought of the reckless 





waste of the farmer who should use his hay 
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and shucks for making fires to keep his cat- 
tle warm? And yet this thi nothing 
else, the farmer does who exposes his 
domestic animals to the fierce winds and 
bitter cold of winter. Their temperature 
must be kept up to the normal point of 98 
degrees, or they die; and they ean maintain 
: only by 
making the internal fire bigger as the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere goes down, \ It is 
pleasant to reflect that our interests and 
humanity—if kindness to dumb animals may 
be called humanity—alike urge us to make 
proper provision for their protettion against 
the rigors of winter. 

What are the best plans for accomplishing 
the objects indicated will depend, to a large 
extent, upon circumstances, and may give 
rise to variant opinions. I venture to sug- 
gest a simple plan, which, it seems to me, is 
well calculated to accomplish the object in 
an inexpensive way. Let the farm yard be 
large for the number of animals to be cared 
for, and let it be terminated by sheds on the 
north, east and west; the sheds, open in front, 
to be covered with shingles and the back of 
the sheds to be made of upright Doards and 
constituting the fence of the farm yard. By 
this arrangement, protection is secured from 
winds coming from the north, east and west ; 
and all the rain that falls upon the sheds is 
turned from, and not into, the farm yard. 
Cattle may be fed under the sheds or in the 
open area according to the weather. The 
cattle will consult their own instincts—the 
best guide—as to whether they will sleep 
under cover or in the open air. If thought 
desirable, the farm yard may be divided to 
afford separate accommodations for sheep 
and hogs. 

Other objects, than mere shelter, may be 
accomplished by these sheds... They may be 
used for storing provender in the fall and 
early winter, becoming available for shelter 
as the winter advances and provender is con- 
sumed. A part of the covered area could be 
utilized for throwing daily the excrements 
and stained bedding of the animals. The 
amount of manure saved would be larger, its 
quality vastly better. Stalls for fattening 
beeves could be made under the sheds, and 
special provision also for calves and milch 
cows. 

And when the winter is over, the en- 
closure might be utilized for protecting sheep 
at night from those conspicuous and harm- 
ful products of unlimited suffrage, thieves 
and dogs. 





The Economical Winter Peeding of Cattle. 


These cool and delightful November morn- 
ings, with the white frost covering the 
meadows and the leaves tumbling about us, 
isa gentle reminder that the fall is about 
over and winter is near at hand. To the 
provident farmer winter is a season of en- 
joyment; to the improvident one it is just 
the reverse. 

The cattle should now be in the barns 
and stock yards. And to me there is nota 
pleasanter winter sight than to see a large 
well ventilated and lighted Switzer barn 
well filled with early cut clover hay; corn 
fodder, and other feeding material, with 
plenty of pure water near at hand, and with 
a warm well-sheltered yard attached, a large 
rick of straw therein. It is, I say, a pleasant 
sight—especially if the eye should see the 
well-rounded forms of sleek, well-fed Dev- 
ons, or of Jersey cattle with their fawn-like 
appearance. The question comes to each 
one of us, how shall this feed be dispensed to 
accomplish the most good for the milch 
cows, these yearlings, and this bunch of 
steers, and give the farmer a money return 
for his labor and skill employed? If the feed 
is fed es it is, without preparation and lack- 
ing judgment, will we not just bring the 
cattle through the winter in about the same 
condition as when they went into winter 
quarters, and our only -return be what 
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manure may be in the yard, and oftentimes 
poor at that? 

Economy dictates that the long feed 
should be cut and mixed with good mill- 
feed, and with middlings at 24 cents per 
bushel, 4 qts. with the addition of 2 Ibs. of 
linseed meal, and 4 gts. of corn chops, fed 
with regularity, will make, and at a cheap 
rate, fat cattle and plenty of good milk. 

Last winter I fed twenty milch cows, four 
yearlings and two calves, in the following 
manner: 
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And these were all mixed and fed morning 
and evening a little at a time, and at noon 
bright corn fodder was fed to them in racks 
in the yards. The yearlings and calves were 
fed in proportion to their needs. The cows 
averaged three gallons of milk each for two 
and a half months and then 2} to 2 gallons 
for the next three months, and in fact did as 
well as when on June pasture. 

In the spring the fattest of them sold for 
beef and averaged $61.75 per head. The 
yearlings and calves also did well and made 
good growth. I find a feed of charcoal 
(made fine) once a week a great help for all 
stock; and now and then, say once a week, 
or oftener if the stock is in bad order or con- 
dition, a heaping tablespoonful of the follow- 
ing old English mixture, and which I think 
may have been published before, but at all 
events is first-class and can be mixed by 
each one for himself. Compounded as follows: 
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I have fed to fattening “cattle common 
molasses, a little each day, over their feed 
and with great good, and was greatly rel- 
ished by the stock. 

I wish to say here a word in favor of oat 
hay—that is, oats sown on rich ground at 
the rate of four bushels per acre and cut in 
the milk. It yields enormously as it makes 
its growth when we have moisture in abund- 
ance, and is harvested when we have hot 
suns _to cure it properly, and a crop of corn 
fodder can also be grown on the same land. 
Oat straw fed in connection with clover hay 
and corn husks and mixed with meal and 
some cotton seed or linseed meal added, say 
one pint per day, makes a fine and cheap 
feed. I think it was Professor Sanborn, of 
the New Hampshire Agricultural College, 
in his five years’ trial of cattle feeding, found 
that well-cured oat straw, after the grain 
was threshed made excellent feed in connec- 
tion with cotton seed meal. If I remember 
aright 66 lbs. of straw and cotton seed meal 
being found to produce as good results as 
100 lbs. of good hay. 

Corn planted on rich ground in the early 
spring in check rows, leaving six to eight 
grains “in each hill, cultivated thoroughly, 
and at the last working in July, timothy and 
turnips sown on the newly worked. soil 
makes an economical and rich feed, and gives 
a weéll-set field besides. Corn grown for 
grain, ifit is cured properly, that is when 
the ear is just glazed and set up properly, 
is a cheap feed, but for beef cattle nearly 
equal to good hay, acre,for acre. The trou- 
ble is we allow the fodder to get dead ripe 
before it is cut; better pay $2.00 per day 
and have it cut early, than 50 cents after 
most of the nourishment is out of it. 


Economical feeding means economical 
farming, tho’ one hinges on the other, and 
economical farming means keeping the 
ground covered, and with growing -crops, 
‘the year through. We invest our savings, 





or surplus, in securities that pay every six 

months, summer as well as winter, then why 

not make the farm do the same? It is a 

bank, and oftentimes a beiter one than we 

imagine. FRancts SANDERSON. 
Plaine Farm, Baltimore Oo., Ma. 
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The Breeding of Grades as a Stepping- 
Stone for Beginners, 


Initiatory steps in breeding commence, as 
arule, by practicing with the higher male 
upon the female of low degree. It is not 
customary to refer to a man as being a 
breeder while he handles only what are under- 
stood to be unimproved cattle, but he takes 
rank as such whenever, through making 
selections, he essays to “ grade up.” It isa 
question worthy. of careful consideration, 
whether the man of moderate means, pos- 
sessing at the same time only moderate 
knowledge of cattle in their better state, had 
not better begin in his new role as a breeder 
of grades. In taking up the breeding of 
grades he can hardly make a mistake, for 
even in this branch of breeding there is 
room for a display of genius, however faintly 
this may shine in such a field. Even the 
most unpretentious effort is likely to be fol- 
lowed by a manifest gain in quality and 
early maturity, and the lessons abtained in 
this way are indispensable to success in the 
higher lines of breeding. The issues of such 
an undertaking are marketable to a man’s 
neighbors on short. notice, opening up an 
avenue for retreat from the business if he 
finds he has no genius for it. Ifhe finds he 
is in the right field, then he gains time for 
thought, and such experience as comes to 
him he gets cheaply. 

If, then, it be “ grading up” that the begin- 
ner first tries his hand upon, it is well to fol- 
low this initiatory undertaking in such a 
manner as to bring the highest results from 
the very start. This, because the principles 
that guarantee success in this lower down 
scale of breeding are identical, so far as they 
extend, with those that give successin hand- 
ling animals of the highest type. A little 
reflection will convince any man, however 
superficial his knowledge may be, that two 
or three crosses upon slow feeding natives, 
by a moderate feeder, will accomplish no 
more than one cross by a bull of rapid fat- 
tening tendencies. This will be found, upon 
proper tests, to be as true as that a diluted 
acid will only slightly impart its taste toa 
given amount of water, while a similar use 
of a concentrated article, will, not occasion- 
ally but regularly, make an impression 
which one need never mistake or be in 
doubt about. So it is entirely safe to say 
that when a man uses a bull with only a 
moderate tendency to fatness—these remarks 
having application to the fattening breeds--he 
is, as compared to an animal with strong 
tendency in the opposite direction, using, so 
to speak, a diluted article, and the product 
will, only in a moderate degree, bring the 
results sought for. 

At the end of a century of practice in the 
direction taken by these remarks, namely, 
from the date of Hubback’s establishing the 
fact that many get, through the influence of 
the sire alone, progeny having a decided ten- 
dency in one direction, let us ask ourselves 
how often sires with fattening tendencies 
not well pronounced are used for the pur- 
pose of grading up, compared to the occa- 
sions where a sire is brought and used upon 
his well-established evidences of fattening 
tendencies, rather than merely upon evi- 
dences that he is from a particular breed by 
name, or from @ particular family ofa named 
breed. In no place is it more necessary to 
keep the eye steadily upon the individual 
merit, than in the breeding of grades. The 
lessons to be learned by experience in the 
breeding of grades, and to be used upon a 
thoroughbred herd, are plainly outlined 
upon the countenances and contour of the 








former, and the skill shown with the one. 
will point quite | 
success with the ot 


with Hubback, and if a cl one ot 


this late day to anchor to lesson that took 
root so far back, with evidence 
added during the years since, better 
stop with the grade breeding. ) 

Tasos to eoeile $ apie are as 
readily taken in, through grade breeding, 
as in breeding the highest type of a Bates or 
Booth. Careful preliminary steps are not so 
necessary to the man of means, because his 
money will hire talent and experience to do 
that correctly which his education and train- 
ing are very far from fitting him for.’ There 
are questions which come up in the breed- 
ing of grade cattle, in every way applicable 
to the practice acquired upon the better 
types, if at a later period the breeding of 
these is entered upon. One of the most 
pointed and telling of these is the strength 
of family characteristics. The farm cow 
may have what of excellencies she has fixed 
upon her through along line of descent 
upon a given homestead, and these pecu- 
liarities may be, and often are to a degree, as 
distinguishable and fixed as in the case of 
many pure breds—decidedly more marked 
than in some. 

The measure of yalue in a given class of 
stock hinges largely upon the possession, 
through a long line, of characteristics that are 
generally popular. This may seem like an 
indefinite term, yet popularity attaches to 
things on account of their fitness, and if the 
breeders of grades will duly study the mar- 
kets, they need be at no loss as to the char- 
acter of bull they require to cross upon 4 
miscellaneous lot of cows. The man ambi- 
tious to breed pure breds at a future time, 
will make no mark in the world as a breeder, 
unless he proves himself capable of “evening 

up” the general contour of a herd of grades, 
through making jadicioas crosses. In doing 
this there is an opportunity that no man of 
reasonably good judgement need fail to bring 
good results from. The growing calf pre- 
sent an ascending scale for observation, from 
which a careful student can glean consider- 
able of value. In what direction? Simply 
that the grade calf grows away from the 
symmetry of its calfhood as it gets age, and 
it does this in proportion to the low position 
it occupies in the scale of grading up. On 
the other hand the pure-bred calf that has 
been in every way wisely bred, will add to 
its symmetry with each month of growth 
while a calf, and at a later period, with each 
year of growth while a heifer. Hence, 
between the high grade and the pure- 
bred there is not so wide a gulf as 
many imagine, and there is great fit- 
ness in the beginner’s using the oné asa 
stepping-stone to the breeding of the other. 
—Nat. Ane eer ae 





Hurdle + Feeding 


A constapendiesbianiia asked the Western 
Rural if hurdle feeding is practical in Iowa 
in sheep husbandry, it says, that it is practi- 
cal anywhere, where the hurdles can be had, 
but in most portions of the West, under our 
present system of agriculture, it isnot neces- 
sary. Hurdle feeding is in some respects 
like soiling in its effects. It gives the grass 
of the portions of the field from which the 
hurdles are removed a chance to grow undis- 


turbed. No doubt it is economical as com- 


pared to pasturing a whole field at « time. 
In those sections where land is not so plenty 
and cheap as it is in many parts of the West, 
it is a good thing. But in the West we shall 
never get down to such eeonomy as hurdle 
feeding embodies until our farms are smaller 
in size, and it is more trouble for us to get. 
along than it now is. The system does away 
with the necessity of a very large amount of 
fencing, and that in itself would be a very 





such stock. Hence, we must have fences ; 
and, consequently, one of the great reasons 
for adopting the hurdle system is in opera- 
|tive. If we were all farming closely, that is, 
if we were striving to make every acre under 
our control produce the most that it possi- 

bly could produce; if we were determin- 

ed to have nothing about the farm that was 
not utilized, a hundrd rods of hurdle fencing 
would prove to be a very valuable addition 
to the fram. With such a fence it would 
make no difference where or what a piece of 
pasture was, it could be utilized if we wished 
to utilizeit. A piece ofstubble or aftergrowth 
could be very readily enclosed, and hurdles 
could be removed, until as one advocate of 
the system puts it, eve-y part of the field has 
been pastured, and the grass turned into 
meat and wool. The hurdle is especially 
convenient with sheep. They are not diffi- 
cult to confine, and they may be confined 
until not only the grass of a certain spot is 
eaten, but also until they have fed close 
enough to destroy all the weeds. 

As to the form of a hurdle fence anything 
will answer that can be set up, and wili con- 
fine the sheep after it is set up. Many men 
could devise a fence without much cost that 
would answer the purpose. There are bur- 
dles that are placed upon rollers and are rol- 
led from place to place, as the sheep need a 
change of pasture. Ofcourse this is the most 
convenient, ‘and it is said that their addi- 
tional cost is not very great. But of this we 
de not know of our own knowledge. Alder- 
man Mechi, of London, made use of an iron 
hurdle placed upon wheels. This was very 
durable. A hurdle made of iron was in use 
upon Mr. Mechi’s farm for thirty years or 
more. But it cost six dollars and thirty 
cents per rod, and that would rule it out in 
this country. We can conceive no circum- 
stances, however, at present, under which 
we should think that hurdle feeding was. 
necessary in Iowa. 

But we will say, while speaking upon 
this subject, that it is a method well worthy 
of adoption upon poor and wora out farms. 
If the Rural and Stockman has among its 
Eastern readers any who are on such farms, 
we invite their attention to the value of 
small flocks of sheep upon such farms, and 
would recommend the hurdle as being a 
good means of making the feeding of sheep 
more practical on the average farm of that 
character. When a field has been long cul- 
tivated, and has in consequence been reduced 
to what we call a wern-out condition, it is 
frequently very difficult to get it seeded 
down, unless the application of manure is 
very generous. But poor farms do not have 
much manure, and the owners of such farms 
are likely not to. have much money with 
which to buy manure. But sheep will man- 
ufacture the necessary fertilizer directly on 
the spot and pay for the privilege of doing 
it. A field could be sown to oats and then 
pastured by the sheep, which, if they had a 
small grain ration, would make good growth 
and fertilize the field at the same time. Some 
of our best known Eastern flock-masters 
have had great success in bringing up ex- 
hausted farms in this way. The sheep may 
be fed as generously as we can afford to 
feed them, and it has been demonstrated that 





will ,pay for all the grain and labor, 
besides ferlising the. Speedy Chane exbene 
ed farms ate. from 
fifty to a hu acres, They would not 
support much of a. flock and the ;,busdle 
would be a necessity. But all the sheep 
that will support ought to be put.on 

and South that can be bought for the 
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‘little that could be brought into a good 
of state cultivation. 
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“Feeding Pew Bere: 


It is gratifying eras as 


dustry branch of agriculture is making steady 


even in the older. States... There 


was a time when the farmers of the Middle 


and Eastern of being able to 
compete with the West in growing beef, even 
for their own local needs. But as they have 
studied this question more closely, they have 
learned that the old system of slow growth, 

by which a steer was brought to a weight of 
900 or 1,000 Ibs. in three years, must be aban- 

doned; that the steer must be matured for 
market at 24 to 30 months of age, and that 
this is done at a less cost of food than was 
formerly expended on the store steer at three 
years, while the present well-fed and early- 
matured steer brings 50 per cent. more 
money. 

They thus find that under the improved 
system of feeding, they get better pay for 
their food and iabor than when the West 
was not competing in their markets. Besides, 
they find that dairymen can raise a good 
calf as cheap in New York as in Illinois, 
and that it is only during a few months 
feeding on grain, at the finishing up of the 
steer, that the Western feeder has much the 
advantage. 

In some districts at the East, a good 
demand has arisen for beef 18 or 20 months 
old, averaging about 1,000 pounds, and bring- 
ing $50 to $60 per head. The feeders say 
this pays even better than dairying: that 
they get quite as much, or more, for the 
same amount of food, besides saving a good 
deal of labor. There is growing up 
among dairymen in favorable localities the 
idea that they had better divide up dairying 
with young beef feeding. In this case they 
keep, say, 12 cows instead of 20, and raise 
their caives to feed off for young beef, save 
the labor of milking the other 8 cows, and get 
quiteas much money for the years operations, 
This has also the good point of producing 
an income at nearly all parts of the year, 
from the dairy through the summer, and 
from young beefin early spring, and some- 
times at other periods in the year, 

This brings into the best use the refuse 

milk of the dairy, and turns it into cash. 
The farmers, in having from 6 to 12 young 
beef animals to feed every winter, and know- 
ing that their value at 18 to 20 months old, 
will be just in proportion to well ripened 
weight, soon learn the necessity of feeding 
them in the best way to produce rapid 
growth. They find that liberality is strict 
economy, and that the most gexerous feed- 
ing produces the largest profit. We know 
some instances where dairvmen, who have 
fed ‘a few steers for several years, have also 
learned that the most profitable dairying is 
found with the most liberal feeding. They 
find, also, that feeding the cows well, when 
dry, will improve the calves which they are to 
raise, as well as increase the production of 
the cow through the season. 

We hope this plan of raising a few steers, 
each year, will grow in favor till the bad cus- 
tom of dairymen, in some parts, of deacon- 
ing or killing their calves, on being drop- 
ped, will be abandoned for the better plan of 
raising them for beef. Under this system, 
all the small loca) markets of the Eastern 
and Middle States might be well supplied. 
This would also have a very decided effect 
in improving the soil of those States. It 
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“The Sheepfold’ in: Winter. 
OREN point in the success- 
ful Winter management of sheep is to begin 
with young, strong and healthy animals. 
The natural life of a sheep is shorter than 
thatof other domestic animals. At five or 
six years old sheep. their prime. Unless 
the flock is ann weeded out, always 
rejecting the poorest, it rapidly deteriorates, 
and all chance for profit is destroyed. _ It is 
true of all poor stock that it is never profita- 


ble, and it is especially true, of sheep, albeit 


a dead sheep is not a total logs, its pelt and 
woo] paying something. 

The second requisite in profitable winter- 
ing of sheep is warm and dry quarters. 
Without these it is not possible to winter 
sheep successfully, especially in the North- 
ern States. Wet weather injures sheep more 
than other stock, because the wool of these 
animals holds watera long time, and its 
slow evaporation chills the animals, as wear- 
ing wet clothes will take away bodily heat 
from individuals wearing them. Even in 
Southern climates protection of sheep is 
necessary when heavy rains fall, though the 
wool of sheep is a safeguard against injury 
by dry cold or from cold snowstorms, 

At this time, owing to low prices of wool, 
a flock of sheep can be advantageously 
bought by many farmers.. It is a good time 
to go into the business for those having the 
proper facilities. Young sheep should always 
be bought, whether the object be fattening 
or breeding, but the feed in either case will 
be essentially different. Too much grain, 
especially corn, is an injury to breeding ewes. 
It causes a heated condition of the body, 
which loosens the wool, besides making the 
lambs less vigorous and healthy. For farm- 
ers who have clean, bright straw, with well- 
cured cornstalks, little hay or grain will be 
required for breeding ewes. Towards the 
time of weaning a little green food in the 
shape of roots will be needed to stimulate 
milk production and a condition of the sys- 
tem that will make parturition less difficult. 
The over-feeding of breeding ewes, espe- 
cially with grain, will make the progeny 
poorer by stimulating excessive fatness, and 
will also make it more difficult for ewes to 
drop their lambs. 

November is the month in which the buck 
is usually turned in with a flock of ewes for 
breeding purposes. If the farmer has not a 
supply of roots or ensilage for late Winter 
feeding the coupling had better be delayed 
until December. There is no advantage in 
dropping lambs duriag cold weather unless 
an abundant supply of green food is provided 
to stimulate the production of an abundant 
supply of milk. A stunted early lamb is less 
salable in June than one dropped a month 
later that has had from the first warmth and 
generous fuod, Assoon as young lambs are 
old enough to eat they should be supplied 
with hay and grain, limited to the amount 
they will eat up clean. 

The feeding of sheep and lambs for fatten- 
ing requires a skill which it is impossible to 
gain except from experience. The chief 
danger is in surfeiting the fattening stock, 
impairing the digestive organs and wasting 
the grain fed, This is a difficulty to which 
beginners in sheep husbandry are most lia- 
ble, especially when the animals are in thin 
flesh and when corn is the principal grain 
used. There are sometimes lots of well-fat- 
tened wethers that will eat corn almost like 
hogs without danger of injury, but this is 
very rare. With ordinary sheep, not more 
than one-half pound corn per day, and this 
divided in two parts, morning and night, 
should be given at first. They will proba- 
bly eat this clean, and if they do, as they 
begin to gain the amount of grain should be 
very gradually increased, giving a noon feed 


; | Of roots to help digestion. 


It is important that grain feeding of sheep 
intended to be fattened should begin early 





while they are. still able to get some green 
food. A’ small quantity of oats given once 
a day will put the sheep in good thrift and 
make them much less liable to injury when 
the heavier feeding begins. Oats are better 
than corn because more bulky in proportion 
to weight and containing less oil. Many 
experienced sheep feeders give a mixture of 
oats and corn through all the period of fat- 
tening, although oats by weight and by 
chemical analysis are generally much the 
dearer grain. Where roots can not be had, 
bran added to the grain, and ali fed dry to- 
gether, will help to keep the digestive organs 
in good working condition. In fact, bran is 
excellent feec for sheep in Winter whether 
they are intended for breeding or fattening. 

With a basement barn and plenty of bed- 
ding, grain-fed sheep will work down a large 
straw stack into very rich manure. Their 
droppings trodden incessantly into the straw 
in their pens will heat enough to injure the 
sheep unless the basement is cleaned out 
three or four times during the Winter. If 
piled up outside the door of their pens these 
heaps of sheep manure will not freeze in 
even the severest weather, and in two er 
three weeks will ferment sufficiently to de- 
stroy such weed seeds that may be present. 
The excrement of sheep, both liquid -and 
solid, is better mixed in the manure pile with 
its bedding than those of any other gnimal. 
It is this fact and the grain fed to fattening 
sheep which explains the great value of the 
manure pile which they leave to the farmer 
who adopts sheep husbandry as a branch of 
his farm economy.—Am. Oultivaior. 





Abortion Anmg Cows, 


When cattle are la together for the 
winter, especially if in considerable number, 
within sight and scent of each other, the first 
symptoms of abortion must be promptly no 
ticed, and the affected animal removed ; and 
if the casting extends, all the animals that 
have been together with those first affected, 
should be, if possible, separated and diposed 
singly, or in small numbers, about any spare 
vutbuildings or sheds that may be available. 
This separation greatly lessens the risk of 
wholesale abortion. Disinfectants or deodo- 
rizers should be used with judgment and cau- 
tion. We have known a stock keeper, in 
time of epizootic, steep cloths and sacks in a 
powerful disinfectantand hang them all about 
his cow-houses, so that the vapor filled the 
buildings. The result was (and this, by subse- 
quent experiment, was clearly traced to the 
incautious use of the disinfectant,) abortion 
throughout the entire stock of cows, scarcely 
one carrying her calf the full time. Whether 
that particular disinfectant contained any- 
thing which acted on the womb, or whether, 
as we think more probable, the cows were 
nauseated by the smell (for we know how in- 
tensely sensitive cows are to nauseous smells), 
is a question we are unable to determine; but 
the connection of cause and effect between 
the excessive use of the disinfectant and the 
calf-casting was fully demonstrated. The 
rough driving, hurrying, and overcrowding 
of housed cattle turned out for water or ex- 
ercise in winter, are sometimes causes of 
abortion; but here the fault would rest with 
the servants in attendance upon the cattle, 
and servants, unless known to be perfectly 
trustworthy, should never be far out of range 
of the manager’s eye.— Nat. Live-Stock Jour. 





Fezprxe Pres.—Surely it will pay farm- 
ers to study closely everything relating to 
feeding pigs, improving their pens and their 
rations, so that 300 Iba. may be reached at 
the earliest date—never going much beyond 
800 days--marketing the pig as soon as he 
reaches that weight. We have feeders who 
have no difficulty in reaching this weight at 
this age, and they are satisfied with the 
profits of the business.— bid. 





The Dairy. 


DAIRY TOPICS. 
(From Farm, Field and Fireside.) 
A Dairy of Common Cows. 

If we visit a dairy for observation the 
most striking feature is the fact that a major- 
ity of them are made up of common. cows. 
In using the term common, we include not 
only the scrub native but also those cows 
that, though somewhat above the average, 
are unknown to the dairymen so far as the 
breeding isconcerned. The pretext for this 
is that dairymen can better afford to buy cows 
than to raise them. Calves and heifers require 
room in the stables, and the dairymen are 
more disposed to utilize such space with 
cows in full flow of milk rather than to keep 
young stock, they believing it a more eco- 
nomical method of doing business. 

If those from whom the cows are purchased 
should take the same view of the matter as 
the dairymen, the animals would soon real- 
ize a price that would place them beyond the 
reach of those desiring them for the dairy, 
but the breeders of such cows find a profit 
in keeping calves in order to sell them at 
maturity tothedairymen. What is the conse- 
quence of this mode of conducting a dairy P 
It is that the dairyman keeps twice as many 
cows as he should do in order to derive a 
quantity that may be procured from a smal- 
ler number. If the yields from any two dai- 
ries ure compared it will be noticed that the 
product of one is different from that of the 
other, for it is an impossibility to collect a 
herd of common cows of uniform quality, 
and even if the yields from the two dairies 
approximate a certain amount, a difference 
will be created by the methods of manage- 
ment, as no two dairymen follow the same 
rules. In purchasing such cows it is all 
guess work, as they must be taken solely 
upon the honor of the dealer, and until tested 
the dairymen cannot tell whether he has a 
bargain or not. Fortunately, our common 
stock of the present day is better than that 
of a few years ago, but it is due solely to the 
infusion of an occasional dash of thorough- 
bred blood. 

The cow that occupies a stall two years, 
and gives only one-half as much milk or but- 
ter as would a first-class animal, is more 
costly than the cow raised from a calf, for 
she will have not only occupied the stall a 
year without profit, but also entailed an 
expense of perhaps $50 in her purchase. If 
dairymen would consider that by breeding 
their own stock they could save expenses 
and secure larger profits, they would no 
longer fill their stalls with unprofitable cows. 
Let us make acalculation to demonstrate that 
it is not profitable to buy cows, instead of rais- 
ing gvod stock. It must be a good common 
cow that wili give 30 pounds (about 15 quarts) 
of milk daily, but the grade Holsteins have 
been known to yeild 45. pounds. If, in the 
period of seven years, a Holstein is produced 
on the farm she requires about two years for 
growth before coming in, while the purchased 
cow, betmg ready at the beginning, gives 
milk during the whole seven years, while the 
Holstein is in use only fiveyears. Yet, from 
the time the Holstein comes in, though 
occupying the stall two years less time than 
the native, she will yield a larger quantity of 
of milk on the average, or, to put it plainer, 
she will give more milk in five years than 
the native will in seven, while her value will 
be much more. If we extend the period to 
ten years the difference will be stil] greater, 
and it may be added that she will also give 8 
larger quantity in proportion to food con- 
sumed. 

The common cows may be easily improved 
by the use of Holstein of Ayrshire bulls and 
consequently the improvement will not be 
very expensive. Unless butter is the object 
the average dairyman has no use for Jerseys 
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or Guernseys. He desires milk and should 
breed for it, There is but very little profit 
in dairying as long as reliance is placed upon 
the cows that are picked up and bawked’ 
around the country for sale to dairymen. 
The majority of such cows have vices, which 
is sometimes the reason they are sold, and 
these vices are not easily discovered until 
the cows are put to service in the dairy, when 
they are either sold at a sacrifice or kept for 
want of something better. Improvement in 
dairy management should begin with the 
stock. If the cows are of the right kind 
many difficulties may be avoided. 


Churning and Working Butter. 


On every farm butter is made, but every 
farm has its own system of manufacture, the 
butter being churned perhaps in the same 
manner on a majority of them, but the pro- 
cess of gathering the cream, the iength of 
time in setting the milk, and the temperature 
at which the work of churning is done 
varies greatly. Bad butter is more common 
than good, and not because the farmers do 
not try to make good butter, or are careless, 
as has been charged against them since 
oleomargarine came into use, but because the 
appliances at the creameries enable better 
butter to be made now than was done form- 
erly. It is the comparison of the farmers’ 
butter with that made by the aid of superior 
modern improvements which places them at 
a disadvantage. Leaving out the separator, 
which separates the milk from the cream as 
soon as it is drawn from the cow, attention 
is drawn to the fact that at the creamery the 
principal implement is the thermometer, 
which is found in but few dairies. Without 
the use of a thermometer butter making 
becomes a work of chance. It may be good 
or may not, with the advantage in favor of a 
poor article. 

Cream should be allowed forty-eight hours 
on an average during which to ripen, and 
thirty-six hours is sufficient for it to set 
before being gathered. Of course, where 
there have been several milkings the period 
of ripening will be longer, but the average 
should be as stated. It should be kept ata 
temperature of 55°, and the cream and churn 
should be about 64° when the churning is 
done. The common supposition that while 
churning the air must be forced into the 
cream in order to have the butter come is no 
longer accepted by experts, but the object is 
to agitate the cream in such a manner as to 
throw it against the sides of the churn in 
order that the force or concussion may sep- 
arate the milk from the particles or granules 
of butter, which process, when completed, is 
all that is necessary. Churns are now con- 
structed for that purpose which dispense 
with the dasher and other inside machinery, 
all that is necessary being to revolve the 
churn and allow the butter to constantly fall 
to the bottom. The buttermilk is then 
drawn off, the necessary amount of salt 
added and the churn revoled again, when 
the butter is then taken out. Often by this 
plan no after-working is required. 

It is no injury to wash the butter with clear 
water. The flavor is in its oil, principly due 
to butyric acid, while the tallow solidifies it, 
As oil and water will not mix, the washing 
with water removes all traces of the milk 
sometimes without the necessity of working 
the butter. If it be necessary to work the 
butter let it be done by pressure against the 
side of the vessel, and not by sliding the pad- 
dle in it,as is done when a trowel is used 
for handling mortar. When churning, should 
the milk foam or the butter be slow in com- 
ing, try the temperature with the thermom- 
eter. If it be too warm or too cold in the 





churn raise or lower the teraperature with 
warm or cold water. Look to the temper- 
ature carefully, as it may save a large pro- 
portion of the labor. Do not churn any 
longer than sufficiently to have the butter 


in the shape of small grai ‘about ‘the 


make butter pay more attention to the firm- 
ness of it than to the flavor, but it is easy 
enough to make firm butter without the deli- 


quality. After salting and placing the but- 
ter away there will be traces of milk in a 
day or two, which is easily removed by a 
second working. If preferred, the butter 
may be placed away without salting by pour- 
ing brine over it. One ounce of salt is suffi- 
cient for a pound of butter, and as but few 
brands of salt are free from foreign sub- 
stances only the purest and best should be 
used, r 





Poultry Yard. 


Necessity of Bulk in Diet. 


A constant waste and repair of all the 
bodily tissues belong to the normal con- 
dition of all healthy animal life.. Certain 
portions of the food taken into the stom- 
ach are in some way, not fully understood, 
absorbed and used for supporting and sus- 
taining the entire system. Other portions 
seem to have no such office to perform, but 
pass from the stomach through the alimen- 
tary canal and are taken up by the. scaven- 
gers of the body—the intestines—and dis- 
charged as useless, and worse thah_ uaeless, 
matter. And we learn from these facts that 
supplying mere aliment of the most con- 
densed and nourishing sort, and in quantities 
just sufficient to support health, is not the 
true way to keep all their bodily functions 
in their best condition. It is just as neces- 
sary that the waste portions of food should 
be supplied as that the directly life-sustain- 
ing constituents should not be wanting. 
Hence, we urge upon poultry-keepers the 
necessity of giving something which, by its 
mere bulk, may help to fill the almost in- 
satiable crop and the ever-grinding gizzard 
of the fowl, and while the needed share for 
general sustenance is being eliminated shall 
also furnish the -waste matter, which is equally 
important to the well-being of the flock. 
For this purpose almost any coarse, bulky 
article, such as potatoes, fresh grass, com- 
mon pursiane, chopped apples, turnips, 
cabbage, or in winter, hay or rowen, will 
answer, and there use will make fewer 
demands on the meal barrel and the other 
expensive materials needed for the support 
of the poultry — Poultry World. 


Drainag S. 

Suitable means must be provided in our 
fowl-houses to secure protection from 
dampness of all sorts, if we would attain 
the highest returns from our stock. It is 
an easy matter to dig a trench and fill it 
with rough stone, laid so as to form a rude 
drain, and when we have done this we 
have furnished a better preventative of 
gapes, roup or cholera than can be found 
in the poultry materia medica. 

Dampness is at the root of nine-tenths of 
the poultryman’s losses of all sorts, either 
direct or indirect. Roup in fowls is the 
counterpart of diptheria in the human sub- 
ject, and is contagieus wherever found. 
Let a single roupy fowl be confined in a 
coop partitioned off from the main house 
and affording no opportunity for the trans- 
mission of the poison, save the atmosphere, 
and see how long it will take to infect every 
bird in the flock. 

We do not, of course, lay the blame of 
the infection solely to the imperfect carrying 
away of dampness from the floors already 
surcharged with poisonous matter, but we 
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moving active poisons beyond the possibility 
of harmful action. If this is true of a dis- 
ease among members of the human species, 
is it not, to say the least, likely to be so with 
& similar cause affecting our fowl stock ? 

Security can be very nearly absolute when, 
to suitable ventilation of the fowl-house, we 
add efficient drainage. We may escape dis- 
ease without a drain, but with it our chances 
are multiplied.— Jbid. 





Cholera in Fowls. 


It is now conceded that the best remedy 
for cholera, in severe cases, is hyposulphite 
of soda, four parts; boracic acid,two parte; 
mandrake root, one paft; red pepper, one 
part; resin, one part; pulverized rhubarb, 
one part. ‘The above is a combination of 
substances that have been tried and found 
excellent. Give each fowl a teaspoonful, 
and repeat every hour until relieved. It is 
a strong purgative, and as soon as the fow! 
appears better give it a few drops of tincture 
of iron in a spoonful of warm water. 

As soon as it begins to eat, feed it at first 
on stale bread and milk, with a small quan- 
tity of the condition powder and tonic men- 
tioned below. We must not omit to men- 
tion that we have known many instances in 
which a half teaspoonful of coal oil mixed 
with the same quantity of castor oil proved 
an excellent remedy.— Poultry Keeper. 

Horticulture. 
Answers to Horticultural Queries. 

I thought I had told your readers very 
nearly all I knew about growing tomatoes, 
-but I find that some of your readers in Anne 
Arundel and elsewhere want me to write 
more about them. J. W. S. asks what va- 
riety I would plant “to force,” and how early 
I would sow the seed. If Mr. 5. means by 
“ forcing,” the forwarding of the plants for 
later planting outside, I would answer that 
I prefer the Acme and Canada Victor for 
this purpose, and I sow the seed the last 
week in January. If by “ forcing” he means 
growing the fruit under glass for ripening in 
winter, I would answer that I should use 
only the Acme, and that I should sow the 
seed August 1st, and plant in the forcing 
house in September or would take cuttings 
from plants growing outside and root them 
about the last of August. The cuttings will 
give fruit sooner, but my impression is that 
the seedlings are the best plants. Mr. 8., I 
think, refers only to the forwarding of the 
plants for early fruit outside. He says he 
has some. sandy slopes on very warm hill- 
sides, but says his crop has always come in 
when there was a glut, and therefore brought 
no profit. He is willing to take a little extra 
trouble and try my plan for forwarding the 
plants. Now in the latitude where Mr. 8. 
resides, and with warm soil on southern hill- 
sides, there ought to be no difficulty, if proper 
conveniences for forwarding the plants are 
used, in getting tomatoes ready for market 
from June 20th on; and [ haye never yet 
seen @ season that tomatoes did not pay to 








ship to Baltimore up to the end of July. 
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The sashes needéd on the cold frames for 
off the tomato plants in spring 





p | can be profitably employed during the win- 


ter in various ways. Young plants of violets 
set in those frames in August or September 
will furnish flowers for cutting all through 
the winter, and can spare the sashes to go 
on extra frames April 1st for the tomato 
plants. Pansy seed sown in July and the 


fe | plants set in the frames in October will 


also give an abundance of flowers in the win- 
ter, and both of these are rapidly bought by 
Baltimore florists. Tennis Ball Lettuce, from 
seed sown September ist, can be planted 50 
plants to # sash and can be nearly all cut 
out by April ist, or sooner. After the to- 
matoes are out of the frames they can still be 
used to forward egg plants that have been 
kept in pots ready for this purpose. Put 
two egg plants to each sash and keep the 
glass over them, airing, of course, in sun- 
shine until the weather is quite hot, and you 
will have them a great deal earlier than 
those set out doors early in the season. 
Then “in the early autumn a hot-bed sash 
and frame is the best of all contrivances for 
rooting cuttings, which every lady wants to 
do of favorite window plants. For instance, 
September ist take a frame large enough 
for one or more sashes, spread in it about 
three inches of clean, sharp sand. Dampen 
this and pack it down firm and hard. Mark 
lines in it with an old knife blade, and in 
these cuts insert cuttings of such geraniums 
as you wish to root. Give them one good 
“watering and place the sash over, first plac- 
ing strips across the frame so as to elevate 
the sash an inch or two and allow a circula- 
tion of air all around. Then give the glass 
@ good coat of whitewash and do nothing 
more to them until October ist, by which 
time the cuttings will usually be well rooted, 
better in fact than they could be done in 
‘most propagating houses at this season. 

‘In regard to varieties of violets for winter 
bloom, I would advise my Anne Arundel 
correspondent to use the Marie Louise with 
afew of the new Swanley White for trial. 
In regard to peaches, the experience of the 
largest growers on the Peninsula is decided- 
ly in favor of clean but shallow cultivation. 

In our heavy soil (a bad one for peaches) 
Iam not satisfied that culture in grass is not 
as goed for the peach after it comes into 
bearing as for the pear and apple. The list 
given by my Anne Arundel correspondent 
| is a good one, though, I think, there are bet- 
ter sorts at the same season than Harly 
Crawford. I should add to his list Ringgold’s 
Heath Cling, a superior sort well known in 
Kent. The newer early peaches are “ a delu- 
sion and a snare.” Plant the Troth for 
earliest. 

The question as to whether my correspon- 


dent can make the growing of flowers for 
winter for the wholesale trade pro- 
fitable or not is too difficult for me to answer. 
There are many men making money by sell- 
ing cut-flowers at wholesale, and there are 
also many making money in many other in- 
dustries. Asa general rule, no man can 
make money in any businees unless he has 
had experience in it, and the growing of 
flowers under glass is by no means an ex- 
ception e ete _ man, fond a 
hon ad nning in a small way - 
creasing as he gained experience, will usu- 
ally do well at it, but no amount of energy 
or pluck will make up for the lack of expe- 
rience. I therefore advise all beginners in 
commercial horticulture to 
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Grape Bot—What is It? 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

Much has been said and written in the at- 
tempt to solve the mystery of “ grape rot,” 
but nothing as yet to my mind has proved a 
satisfactory explanation of its cause and 
widespread destruction among the vineyards 
of the country. 

Grape growing in this section has become 
an uncertain business of late years owing to 
this trouble. That it is a disease is a most 
plausible theory, demonstrated by both expe- 
rience and observation. When once estab- 
lished in a vineyard it comes to stay; for 
how long we are not prepared to say, but 
from the present outlook it will be some 
time before it runs its course. Nor can I 
locate the seat of the disease, but am in- 
clined to the fungus theory, which is to say, 
that the contagion is carried by minute 
spores of fungus from diseased to healthy 
vines, and, settling upon the berries, inocu- 
lates them with the poison which eventually 
canses their decay. Every one who has seen 
“ grape rot” knows that it appears first as a 
minute black speck, no larger than a pin’s 
point, which “speck” gradually spreads until 
it covers the whole grape. If the rot was 
caused by heavy rains beating upon the fruit, 
as claimed by some, every berry upon a clus- 
ter would be effected, but as a rule, part of 
them escape, except when the rot gets a foot- 
hold, as in one of my oldest vineyards. One 
writer in your columns, upon whose judg- 
ment I place great reliance, recommends 
“ bagging” as a partial remedy against the 
trouble. This is a point in favor of the fun- 
gus theory, as the bags form a sort of shield 
against the poison-laden atmosphere around 
the clusters. But bagging, be it ever so bene- 
ficial, will not pay for the extra expense and 
labor necessary at the low price of grapes 
the past few seasons. A writer in the Mon- 
ticello Farmer designates it as “ water rot,” 
“ caused by an excess of water in the soil at a 
time when the grape is susceptible to infiu- 
ences from any unusual surroundings.” He 
takes the ground that “the vine has more 
water in its veins than is necessary in the 
composition of fruit food.” He recommends 
“ thorough under draining of the soil by tile 
and subsoiling, or the selection of sites with 
ratural drains cut off from the headland 
water shed, thoroughly subsoiled and, last 
but not least, the preservation of the main 
features of the vine in dormant pruning, and 
no other summer pruning other than super- 
fluous parts.” We might become a convert 
to such a plausible theory, but in looking 
about us, we see the lack of proof; while 
some vineyards around me were a total fail- 
ure from rot, others eseaped almost entirely, 
although the same amount of rainfall came 
upon all, and the land was rolling, porous, 
and given similar treatment. Grapes left wn- 
pruned through the “summer months” rot- 
ted as badly as those close pruned ; different 
soils and subsoils made no difference with 
the rotting; high, rolling, exposed places in 
the vineyards suffered nearly as much as 
low, flat locations ; bone and potash applied 
in heavy quantities to “supply needed ele- 
ments deficient in the soil” all failed of their 
purpose, and the result of all our labor and 
hopes was a withered, ragged collection of 
beautiful clusters—that might have been. 
Grape rot was something unknown in this 
locality ten years ago, in fact, there are farms 
near me where it has never yet appeared ; 
and Concord grapevines, twenty years old, 
unpruned and neglected, bear lerge crops of 
beautiful fruit each year. Does this look as 
though climate influences, lack of potash in 
the soil, heavy rains, water-soaked soil, sys- 
tem Of praning, age of vine, or the other 
half, dozen causes put forward, other than 
the fungus theory, is the true cause of rot? 
T call to'niind the Ohio grape-grower who 
carefully coliected all the fallen leaves and 
other rubbish left in his grapery and burned 








| them, and the following year was not trou- 


bled with the scourge. A neighbor, emu- 
lating his example in part, collected the 
leaves and litter of Ais grapery and weed it 
for bedding his hogs and cattle, manured his 
vines with it the following spring, and was 
troubled with rot as bad as ever. May not 
the first have destroyed the germs of the 
disease, and the latter only favored their for- 
mation? ‘Will somebody please help us out 
of the woods in the matter; I am no scien- 
tist and am anxious to have more light upon 
the subject from some of the readers of Tux 
FaRMER. R. 8. 0, 
Harman’s Ma. 


Early Cabbages. 


Said one of the largest growers of vegeta- 
bles for the Baltimore market to me a day or 
so ago: “The dry weather has made our 
cabbage plants very late and they are quite 
small; Mr. Henderson charges $5 per 1,000 
for good plants to winter over. Do you 
think these small plants wil] come through 
if transplanted into frames?” I assured 
my. friend that I thought they would if set 
deeply enough to protect the stems well, 
and we separated. But the question set me 
to thinking again over the whole subject of 
early cabbage and cauliflower. I became 
satisfied a good many years ago that the 
practice of sowing cabbage seed in autumn 
for early spring cabbage was a waste of time, 
seed and labor, and that much better results 
can be obtained from seed sown under glass 
with a moderate degree of heat about the 
first of February, and the plants kept grow- 
ing in a healthy manner from first to last, 
than can be obtained from the stunted and 
froeted plants wintered over, either in frames 
or on ridges. Years ago I grew annually 
many thousands of plants in frames during 
winter from fall sown seeds, because there 
was a demand for such plants, and I was 
growing plants to meet the demand, but for 
my own sowing I always preferred plants 
started in green-house or hot-bed in Feb- 
ruary. About twenty years ago a friend of 
mine, an old market gardener, had planted 
his Early Yorks ss usual on the sides of 
sharp ridges for wintering. I had just gotten 
a new garden and was busy until late in fall 
getting green-house and frames finished, and 
let the season for sowing go by. Not to 
miss the cabbage crop entirely, I sowed 
early in February on a slight hot-bed, seed 
of Early Winningstadt cabbage. By the 
first of March the heat had waned until my 
hot-bed was but a cold frame. The plants 
were given plenty of air, and by the middle 
of March were ready to go out. They were 
set in freshly-worked and heavily-manured 
soil, and were in a strong, thrifty growth 
before my neighbors’ plants had recovered 
from their winter's freezing, and begun to 
search for the manure that had largely been 
washed out of their reach during the winter. 
The result was that before the first of June 
I had good Leads of Winningstadt cabbage, 
while my neighbor had no heads even of 
Early York. This incident led me to expe- 
riment further until I became convinced 
(and I believe the leading growers at the 
North now are) that the best success with 
early cabbage is to be had from plants started 
under glasses and set in fresh land as early 
as possible in spring. This shows the great 
importance of fire-heated pits or green- 
houses to the grower of vegetables for mar- 
ket. In one of these low, narrow houses 
the cabbage plants can be grown in soil on 
the henches in February, using as little fire 
heat as will koep them in healthy growth 
and giving plerty of air until the plants are 
made hardy and ready for the open ground 
as soon as it can be well worked. The pit 
for these hardy plants should be constructed 
so that the sashes could be entirely removed 
for a while before final planting out. The 
day is not far distant when these fire-heated 








pits, when work can be carried on in any 
weather, will entirely supersede the cumber- 
some, inconvenient and expensive hot-bed 
made with fermenting manure. No one 
who tries this method of growing early cab- 
bage plants ever again go to the trouble of 
sowing seed in autumn, in this latitude at 
least. W. F. Massey. 





How to Keep Winter Apples. 


Theoretical fruit growing with me is a 
thing of the past, and after fourteen years 
of practice, in which time I have set out and 
now have growing two hundred acres of 
different kinds of fruit, it is very reasonable 
to suppose that I have learned something by 
thistime. It is not a pleasant fact to a fruit 
grower to have a nice lot of fine, highly col- 
ored, good eating and under proper circum- 
stances good peeling apples, and such as 
would bring a fancy price in January or 
February, to rot or Treeze for the want of a 
suitable place to keep them. 

Repeated failures to keep my apples until 
the market was good convinced me that 
apple growing as a business here in the South 
was a failure unless we could overcome this 
difficulty. Now, as I bad invested largely 
in the business, and having several nice, 
vigorous young orchards, all of winter ap- 
ples, on land worth from thirty to fifty dol- 
lars per acre, I must devise some way to 
keep them until late in winter or spring or 
give up the business. After repeated failures, 
and consequently a gloomy outlook for the 
business, and in order to keep the sheriff 
from the door, I was stimulated to investi- 
gate the causes of our apples rotting. The 
result of my investigation convinced me 
that the reason was twofold. First, gather- 
ing at the wrong time, and second, sudden 
and repeated changes in the weather. 

The time to gather is just as the sound and 
healthy apples begin to fall. Careful obser- 
vation will tell you when that is, so the first 
difficulty is easily overcome. The second 
and most important feature is not so easily 
overcome. I have two cellars on my place 
and neither of them is entirely free from the 
changes of the weather. 

Knowing that the temperature of the earth 
did not change but twice a year, and then 
but a slight change, I concluded to build me 
an underground house or cave. So in the 
fall of 1882 I excavated a space eight feet 
deep, eight feet wide and sixty feet long. 
This I walled up and arched over with a 
nine-inch wall of brick. Over the arch I 
put a coat of cement, and over this I placed 
all the dirt from the excavation, and at in- 
tervals in the arch of four feet I built small 
brick chimneys or ventilators, which come 
out above the ground. I also made ventila- 
tors in each end. The door I put in the north 
end. The floor I also laid of brick. The 
cellar being completed, the next question is 
to properly store the apples in it so as to 
economize in space. 

I had made several hundred slat boxes or 
crates, each to hold one bushel. These 1 
carried to the orehard and left as many as 
necessary under each tree. The picker is 
provided with a small basket and a ladder, 
and is required to leave off his shoes or to 
wear rubbers; to handle the apples carefully, 
and to place them carefully one at a time in 
the boxes. The boxes are hauled in spring 
wagons to the cellar and placed one above 
the other up to the top, leaving a narrow 
passage down the center, so as to enable me 
with a lantern to examine their condition at 
any time. 

The advantages of the slat boxes are many. 
The principal ones are thorough ventilation, 
economy in space and ease of handling ; and 
when ready for market I just nailon a few 
slats on the top, and your apples. are ready 
to ship, being much cheaper than barrels, 
and if the apples are highly colored they sell 
much better. The cellar being completed and 





filled I watched the experiment with a good 
deal of interest. I gathered the apples from 
October 20th to November 10th, according 
to the variety, and about December 15th I 
overhauled them, and less than one per 
cent. was unfit for market. 

On February ist I overhauled again, pre- 
paratory to placing them on the market. I 
found about two per cent. were unfit to ship, 
and this two per cent. was sold for more 
than enough to pay the expense of over- 
hauling. The apples paid from one to two 
dollars and fifty cents per box, according to 
variety, size and color. 

The temperature of the cellar varied but 
slightly. Durging the winter of 1882-3 the 
lowest was thirty-eight degrees and the high- 
est was forty-seven, and the past winter, 
which we all know was extremely severe, 
the lowest was thirty six degrees. In order 
to test the cellar thoroughly, and in order to 
establish in my mind the long-mooted ques- 
tion as to which was the best keeping apple, 
I left one box of each variety untouched, ex- 
cept to occasionally pick out the decayed 
ones. 

Of the eighteen varieties subjected to the 
test the following held out until June ist: 
Red Mountain, Limber Twig, Ben Davis, 
Yates, Shockley, Turner’s Green, Wine Sap 
and Wine apple, and the four varieties first 
mentioned lasted until the fifteenth or twen- 
tieth. The Ben Davis and Yates were the 
last to fail. It seems almost incredible for 
the Wine Sap, which is a fall or carly winter 
apple to keep until June, but it is a stubborn 
fact. The Wine Sap should be gathered early 
in order for it to keep well. 

Now, after the second winter's test, Iam 
glad to say that the cellar has sustained its 
well deserved reputation, for up to June ist 
I had seven varieties in a good state of pre- 
servation. To say that I am well pleased 
with my experiment would not express my 
real feeling, and as an investment it is a 
great success. It more than paid for itself 
the first season. 

In addition to an apple house I use it 
during the summer months for milk and 
butter, vegetables, fresh meats, and for wine 
making. I think it will prove the right 
place.—Cor. Spirit of the Farm. 





A Word for the Persimmon. 


We are in the midst of our persimmon 
harvest, and feel that we ought to urge our 
readers to give space for a few trees of this 
very palatable wild fruit unless it grows as 
a native on the farm. Even then it might 
be better to have a few trees transplanted 
near the house for greater convenience. A 
former owner of the property we have pur- 
chased was sensible enough to leave three or 
four of these trees standing as he found 
them. They have been in bearing for several 
years and will continue so as long as we own 
the place. 

We like the persimmon because it is good, 
being both palatable and healthy; because 
it bears every year and bears full, and be- 
cause it ripens at a time when other fruits, 
excepting apples, are pretty nearly all gone. 
It is well worthy a place on any farm. The 
fruit sells well in our market. “Put up in 
little paper cornucopias it is readily taken at 
a nickel a package, or at the rate of over 
six dollars a bushel. At half that rate the 
fruit would be very profitable. 

In planting the persimmon it must be re- 
membered that the flowers are diccious, 
and male and female trees must be planted 
together for fertilization, and that there are 
a number of varieties, some being much 
larger than the others. Of two trees we 
have one which bears fruit more than twice 
as large as that of the other.—Ind. Farmer. 


THE Mississippi valley produces 185,000 
tons of cotton seed; the greater portion of it 
is shipped to Italy to be returned to this 
country as yure olive oil, 
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Experiment Station Notes on Seeds. 


We give the following from the report of 
the N. Y. State Agricultural Experiment 
Station : 

The question of climatic influence also is 
to be considered, for both soi] and climate 
seem influential in changing the habit and 
quality, not so much the type, but perhaps 
this also, of the seedling. Until this matter of 
soil and climate influence becomes proven, 
or determined, we must expect no change in 
the seedamen’s methods in this respect, but 
yet some of the seedsmen already have com- 
méenced, and properly, it seems to us, to ad- 
vertise: seed of the growth of particular 
sections. 

We have made no trials of “ commission- 

ed seeds” this year, as our trials last year 
seemed sufficient to condemn a system which 
is capable of so much abuse, and which, in 
the light of our mail and express facilities, 
seems unnecessary. 
The bloom of the cabbage, fertilized with 
pollen of the winter radish, and also others 
with pollen of the ruta-baga, formed pods of 
full size, but devoid of seed. 

In the Red Top Strap Leaf Turnips the 
seeds from the terminal blows were distinct- 
ly larger than those from the lower branches. 
A fair sized plant produces in all one and 
seven-sixteenth ounces of seed. 

The terminal kernels of flint maize gave 
to our trials a stronger germinative and 
vegetative power than the central or butt 
kernels. 

Flint corn harvested just at the point of 
glazing, husked and hung up to dry, con- 
tinued the ripening process so that at last it 
would not be suspected but that our samples 
had thoroughly ripened in the field. 

Peas planted when at the edible maturity 
vegetate as well as ripe seed. 

A potato grafted on the tomato produced 
tubers above ground, just above the graft. 

We received from E. H. Libby, of Roches- 
ter, @ plant of Stowell’s Evergreen sweet 
corn but twelve and one-half inches tall, 
well formed, of a vigorous green, leafy, and 
bearing three ears, two of which were well 
kerneled. 

Beet seeds from one to fourteen years of 
age were tested. The percentage which ger- 
minated seemed to increase from 70 at one 
year to 88 at five years of age, and then de- 
creased to ten at fourteen years. The fresh 
seeds began sprouting in one day, while four 
were required for the oldest seeds. 

Cabbage seeds from two to seventeen years 
were tested. None sprouted over six years 
of age. The percentage which grew was 
good until four years, after which it dropped 
to eleven. 

Of 117 samples of onion seeds one year 
old, 90 per cent. vegetated. Of 44 samples 
two years old, 68 per cent. grew. Of 11 sam- 
ples three years old, 49 per cent. grew. Older 
than three years none sprouted. 

The oldest seed reported as growing was 
cucumber at nineteen years. Fourteen per 
cent. germinated in two days. 

Tobacco seeds at seven years germinated 
36 per cent., but at twenty years none grew. 

Of tomato seeds eleven samples ten years 
of age germinated 75 per cent., and two sam 
ples at fourteen years germinated 88 per cent. 

In our trials last year we were surprised 
to find that the tip kernels of flint corn 
yielded more abundantly than did the cen- 
tral or butt kernels of the ear. Butt seed 
yielded at the rate of 62 bushels, central seed 
62 bushels, and tip seeds 64 bushels per acre. 
From carefully tried experiments the con- 
clusion is reached that tip kernels are in no 
wise inferior to other kernels for use as seed. 
Neither was the percentage of sound corn 
produced from selected small seed grains in 
any case less than from selected large grains. 

The influence of weeds in a growing crop 
seems productive of injury, not only from 
their use of the food supply of the soil 





which might otherwise be appropriated by 
the crop, but as well from the shading of the 


ground and consequent lowering of tempera- | 
tures. 


Regarding the depth of planting corn, 
from one-fourth inch to eight inches, of 228 
kernels planted at each depth, at one-fourth 
inch, 180 grew; at one inch, 149; at two 
inches, 148; at three inches, 135, when it fell 
proportionately to 36 at eight inches. When 
harvested there was little difference in the 
yield of sound corn from one, two and three 
inches depth. 

The lines of distinction between Early 
Blood Turnip, Dewing’s Early Blood Tur- 
nip, Improved Early Blood Turnip, Bastian’s 
Early Blood Turnip, Hatche’s Blood Turnip, 
and Simon’s Early Beets are extremely 
obscure. 

But little distinction was noticeable in 
many 80 called varieties of parsnips planted. 
Our observations would reduce the number 
of varieties to three: Long White Dutch, 
Hollow Crowned, and Round or Turnip 
Rooted, and all samples tested, although un- 
der many different names, properly belong 
to one or another of these three classes. 

Attention is called to the objectionable 
features of the multiplication of synonyms 
in seed catalogues. Thus in the catalogues 
of eight extensive seedsmen, one variety of 
cncumbers is found under as many variations 
of name. Such a use of names tends to re- 
duce vegetable nomenclature to a farce, and 
such a revision of names as has recently 
taken place in pomology is strongly advised. 
It will probably receive the attention it de- 
serves at the next meeting of the American 
Seed Trade Association. 


Praning Trees. 

There will be no better time between the 
present and next autumn for pruning the or- 
chard trees than now. The fruit is all gath- 
ered, the leaves have mostly fallen, and the 
trees are in a comparatively dormant state. 
Where limbs of considerable size are removed 
in November the remaining wood dries or 
seasons quite soundly without checking 
badly, especially if the wounds are brushed 
over with a solution of shellac varnish to keep 
out moisture. One who has recently been 
picking a crop of fruit from trees that had 
nearly twice too many small limbs will see 
the necessity now of a judicious thinning of 
the surplus top. 

The same law holds good in the produc- 
tion of apples or pears as of grapes. Large 
specimens cannot be grown upon wood that 
is small from the overcrowding of the fruit 
bearing vines or twigs. Small twigs, small 
buds, and small leaves foretell small speci- 
mens of fruit invariably. 

In pruning trees aim to distribute the cut- 
ting sufficiently throughout the entire tree. 
If there is twice too much top it might be 
reduced by cutting off all the branches on one 
side, and leaving the other half untouched. 
This might be a good thing to do in some 
cases, as where a tree is too near a division 
line and overhangs a neighbor’s hog pen or 
pasture, but it is not the way to trim an or- 
dinary tree. A tree that overbore this year, 
as very many trees have, will have very few 
fruit buds for next year’s blooming, but will 
require a year of rest while new fruit buds 
are being formed, so in pruning now it should 
be remembered that the next crop of fruit 
will be grown wholly upon wood that has 
yet to grow. - It will do to have a tree after 
pruning look quite thin, if the limbs are 
judiciously removed, for another year’s 
growth will fill it up again, and perhaps 
make it nearly as thick and close as it is now. 
Instead of cutting out of a few large branches 
near the trunk, it is far better to cut out 
many smaller ones nearer the outer ends. 
This method will require more labor, but 
there will be fewer large wounds to heal 
over or rot away, and the tree will receive 
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Thinning fruit when the tree is over bear- 
ing is an excellent practice, but in the case 
of large trees it is a great deal of work. A 
better way is to thin the wood so that less 
fruit will set to be picked off in its green 
state. But pruning alone will not make a 
tree that stands in a poor soil bear fruit like 
one that is well fed with plant food suited to 
its wants. Ifa soil is very lean, stable ma- 
nure will probably not injure the trees, but 
ashes and fine bone will give a healthier 
growth in most soils, and tend to produce 
fruit instead of wood. These may be ap- 
plied now or in spring. A heavy dressing 
of manure applied late in summer may so 
excite action in the tree as to cause late 
growth to be followed by winter-killing. 
Peach growers are especially careful to 
avoid applying manure to their trees after 
midsummer, and some avoid cultivation after 
that date, letting the weeds cover the soil if 
they will. This is probably a commendable 
practice in some cases.— VV. HZ. Farmer. 





Growing Small Fruita for Market, 


If there is no one growing small fruits for 
market in your place, why don’t you do it? 
It is a paying business, and clean and health- 
ful. You can make considerable money in 
raising berries for your market, if you 
would go at it. There is not another occu- 
pation that I know of which yields as much 
clear profit that can be started on so small a 
capital. And too, there is not another busi- 
ness so easily learned. Let me give you a 
few ideas how to make a start towards 
growing small fruits. In order to do this in 
the best way, I will relate the experience of 
a gentleman who was very poor, but who 
went into small fruit business and made a 
success of it. His place of residence was 
in a small town of about 1800 people. Ad- 
joining were many rich farms, and land was 
plenty ; the rent being about $5 per acre. 
His first move was to look up a good, reliable 
nursery from which to purchase the neces- 
sary plants. This done, and all arrange- 
ments made for a supply of the best and 
most reliable varieties of strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries and grapes, the next 
step was towards securing the land. Being 
short of funds, the rule was to start at first 
on a small scale, so three acres of good land 
was leased for a term of six years, and the 
rent for the first year, $15, paid in advance. 
Then he portioned off about the following 
number of plants to set out the three acres: 
One acre was to go in strawberries, one in 
blackberries, one-half an acre in black ragp- 
berries, one-fourth in red raspberries, and 
the balance, one-fourth of an acre, to grape- 
vines. Our friend had no horses, so he hired 
the ground broken in the fall. When spring 
arrived the land was plowed again, well 
harrowed, and marked out for the plants. 
These were very carefully planted at the 
proper distances, and then came the work of 
tillage. An occasional day’s hire for a man 
and horse did the heaviest of the work, 
while his own arms and « good, bright hoe 
tended the balance. Between the rows of 
all the plants, excepting the strawberries, 
garden truck was put in, and tended along 
with the small fruit. When fall came the 








plants were found to have made a very fine 
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: ‘and healthy : ny , and thera was a splen- 


did crop of vege also. Part had been 
already harvested and disposed of at a good 
advantage, while the remainder was ready 
for a like disposal, Enough had been real- 
ized in this way to pay another year’s rent 
in advance, buy a few berry boxes and have 
a little left. 

In the village there was an en 
grocer who had been a keen observer of our 
friend’s fruit garden, and he made advances 
towards securing the crcp for sale. Satis- 
factory arrangements being made, our friend, 
the grocer, made an offer. He would sell 


| the fruit at a commission of 15 per cent. on 


each dollar’s worth, if the grower wanted 
eash, or would pay full value—dollar for 
dollar—if goods were taken in payment for 
berries. Of course there would be only the 
strawberries to put in market the second 
season, but our friend had planned so well 
as to varieties, and given them such atten- 
tion that the acre patch would yield a hand- 
some crop. 

A horse and light spring wagon were pur- 
chased on time, and then the second year’s 
tillage was easily done, besides a conveyance 
was prepared for the transportation of the 
berries. Three young girls were engaged to 
do the berry picking, which, with his own 
help, was sufficient. Before the time came 
for harvesting the crop, there were many 
weeks allowed for cultivation, which was 
done mostly by horse. No culture being 
needed for the strawberries, the two remain- 
ing acres of other fruits could be easily 
handled and kept in good shape. To be 
sure there were many other matters to at- 
tend to, such as cutting back the raspberry 
canes, making berry boxes, and many other 
things, though everything being young and 
new, the bulk of incidenta] labors were 
light, culture being the greatest essential. 

In the latter part of May the strawberries 
begin to ripen, and soon the berry picking 
came on:in earnest. All this time the other 
plants were making a fine growth, and were 
not neglected. 

The acre of strawberries turned out splen- 
didly. The total number of quarts being 
1800 and over. The first brought 20 cents a 
quart, then they fell to 15, then to 124, and 
finally to 10 cents box. All this was very 
satisfactory, and next year another straw- 
berry crop, and a full crop from the other 
plants. Now, this is the way one man 
started, and he gradually increased his fields 
until he has twenty acres in small fruits alone. 
Any other man can do just as well and per- 
haps better. Think over the matter, my 
friend, and see if you cannot by this means 
better your condition.—Oor. Grange Bulletin. 


Marketing Fruits. 

It is all too common to see farmers bring- 
ing roots and fruits for sale in bulk, so that 
they must handle all over to make the mea- 
sure wanted by customers, bruising the roots 
and mussing soft fruit so that it is hardly fit 
to look at, and no longer inviting to the 
eater. They could save themselves time and 
trouble, get better pay, and gain credit with 
their customers by taking all in measured 
crates or boxes in which the roots may be 
kept ready in the cellar for lifting on the 
wagon. A convenient size and shape of 
bushel crates is given as being 12} inches 
square at the ends (inch stuff) with three slats 
on bottom and three on each side, of half- 
inch stuff, each 3} inches wide, and 20 inches 
long—the length of the crate.—Oor. Tribune. 








not more & quarter crop will be har- 
vested. marshes were covered well 
with water the early part of the sea- 
son, a fair will be picked, but the 
fly has made ‘with some of whith 

lessen the amount of berries on the pro- 
tected marshes, 
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The revolutions in methods of vegetable 
culture, inaugurated by the intensive agricul- 
ture of late years, have probably been more 
marked in the case of horse radish than of 
almost any other plant. As a boy, I knew 
the horse radish as a plant of little account, 
which grew year after year in a grassy cor- 
ner in my father’s garden. As I know it 
now it is a staple annual crop in all the mar- 
ket gardens in the East. As the plant is a 
perennial it was once supposed that it must 
remain in the ground st least two years to 
become matured. Some even let it remain 
for many years in one place, and broke off 
portions of roots as the demand required. 
Of late years the demand has increased won- 
derfully, and the canned product is now in 
stock in every grocery. 

T find horse radish a good crop in several 
respects. It is easy of cultivation, it may 
‘be grown after early beets or cabbages, and 
it may vemain in the ground until late in the 
Fall after most other work is done. It is 
propagated by pieces of roots or “sets.” 
These “sets” are the trimmings of the larger 
roots taken off in the Fall when the roots 
are trimmed for pitting. They are usually 
about half an inch or less in diameter and 
five or six inches long. Usually the lower 
ends of these “sets” are cut off slanting so 
that they can be surely set right end up. If 
the lower end of the root should be set 
upwards the roots will grow downwards 
from this end, and will be scrnwly and un- 
shapely: The “sets” are usually planted in 
a slanting position with the upper end two 
inches below the surface. 

A month after early beets or early cab- 
bages are planted the horse radish sets may 
be putin. They are set in rows between the 
cabbages or radishes, and eighteen inches 
apart in the row. ‘The roots will soon begin 
to grow, and in some cases I have found that 
they grew too rapidly for the cabbages or 
beets. In such cases I have cut off the tops 
with a sharp hoe, and they soon started 
again and apparently did not suffer from the 
injury. Any cultivation or soil which will 
raise good cabbages and beets will grow good 
horse radish. A rich loam is especially desir- 
able. I have read of five tons of horse rad- 
ish being raised to the acre, but my largest 
yield has, I think, been less than four tons. 
With that yield the crop has always paid me. 
I consider five to seven cents a pound, in 
bulk, a good average price. 

Horse radish will make all its growth dur- 
ing the latter part of July, August, Septem- 
ber and October. It grows until very late in 
the season. The large leaves keep down the 
weeds. When the plants have compleied 
their growth, they shouldbe dug. The tops 
and the smaller roots are trimmed off, and 
the roots are stored in pits inmuch thesame 
manner as turnips. A layer of roots, two or 
three deep, is laid down, and over it is placed 
a little loose earth. Alternate layers of roots 
and earth are thus laid down, until the pit is 
some four feet high, when it is covered. 
Frost. does not injure the roots, but I cover 
them a foot or more deep. The layers of 
earth will keep the roots fresh, and prevent 
them from heating. The trimmings or “sets” 
may be stored in the same way. At any 
time during the Winter a layer of roots may 
be taken out, washed and sent to market. 

For home use farmers will find it much 
more satisfactory to grow horse radish in 
this manner, in preference to the old way of 
treating them as docks. Fifteen or twenty 
“sete” will yield enough for a family. Horse 
radish is a good and healthful condiment, 
and I believe that it should be more gener- 
ally’ ‘ised. If the roots are riot all temoved 
from. the soil there may be trouble from 
“* weedy radishes” the next season. I there- 
fore plow and harrow radish ground after 
~ ‘the roots are harvested, and pick up or rake 
up the remaining roots.— Cor. Am. Cultivator. 








Handy Spiisg Flowering’ Bubs, * 


The Chionodoxa, or Glory of the Snow, is die of the earliest of spring owen, ele out 
with the snow drop. It is entirely bardy. It is also suited to pot culture. 

The Anemones are hardy bulbs, early grown, and adapted either to cultivation in the house 
or to planting in the borders. They are both single and double varieties and all colors. 

The Ranunculus is of many shades—white, crimson, yellow, etc. It is perhaps somewhat 


CHIONODOXA LUCILLAE. 


ANEMONE. 


jeas hardy than other Dutch bulbs, and if planted in the fall should have a warm, dry, well-drained situation. Planted in early spring it 
succeeds well. It also does finely in pots. 


The Lxias are of many colors and succeed admirably in pots, When planted out of doors they require extra covering. 








Dutch Market Gardens. 


In the neighborhood of Amsterdam, writes 
a correspondent of The Garden, there are 
over 150 market gardens, in the greater por- 
tion of which such kinds of vegetables as it 
is usual to forward under glass are grown, 
while some are devoted exclusively to Har- 
icot beans, cabbages, and other things com- 
monly cultivated as field crops. The Dutch 
market gardeners are a laborious, painstak- 
ing’ class, but seldom journeying far from 
home, are wedded to old ways, some of 
their appliances being of a very primitive 
description, Thus, for instance, the sashes 
of their frames are glazed with small squares 
bedded in lead, just like the old-fashioned 
casement windows, a fact which seems most 
strange, seeing that style of glazing garden 
frames has many years. been quite obsolete 
in European gardens generally. The frames 
themselves are of a rough description, being 
formed of thick boards, being generally some 
eighty feet long and divided into compart- 
ments at need. Where ground is so. valu- 
able, space is naturally economized as, much 
as possible, there being but abeut one and a 
half feet between each row of frames.. Each 
market garden is surrounded by hedges and 
divided into two or several portions by 
screens. or transverse hedges.. In a level 
country like Holland, where there are but 
few natural breaks to the fury of the winds, 
some. such kind of artificial protection is 
almost indispensable and especially where a 
large number of glass frames are employed. 
One or more of these compartments are oc- 
cupied by the dwelling-house, sheds, cellars 
for vegetables, and frames; the remainder 
are deyoted to the various kinds of crops 
which may be made a specialty of. 

Some growers use a8 many as two thous- 
and lights, from which three or four crops 
are taken annually. Thusat the commence- 
ment of the year they are filled with carrots, 
parsley, chicory, sorrel, leeks, either seedling 
or autumn-sown plants, lettuces for cutting 
in a young state, turnips for the sake of the 
stalks, celery and lettuces sown thickly, 
to be used as thinned out and for heart- 
ing. No heat is applied to cuch things at 
that time of year, the frames being merely a 
protection against the rigorous winter cli- 
mate, which, as in Germany, does not allow 
of the employment of fresh green vegetables 
from the open ground at that time of year. 
Cabbages, turnips, celery, and such like, 
must all get’ some protection, or they are 
liable to perish wholesale. This accounts 
for the disparity in numbers between those 
who use glass and those who grow in the 
open air exclusively, for while there are 
nearly 150 market growers in the neighbor- 








hood of Amsterdam, very few of whom 
have not less than a thousand frames in use, 
there are not twenty who practice field cul- 
ture, It will thus be seen that such a quick 
rotation of crops by frames is practicable; 
they are indeed, never empty, being em- 
ployed in. winter for the storage, as it were, 
of such things as cannot bear a Dutch win- 
ter, in spring for hastening salads and other 
things, and in summer for cucumbers prin- 
cipally. The growth of this esculent, indeed, 
forms an important industry in Dutch mar- 
ket gardens. The summer climate is propi- 
tious being just about as much warmer as it 
is colder than ours in winter, so that with 
generous culture heavy crops are obtained 
with regularity. Many of your readers will 
be acquainted with the “ Dutchmen,” as the 
Convent Garden salesmen call them. These 
are cucumbers of medium size, rather rough 
in appearance, but of fairly good quality, 
and which may be bought during the sum- 
mer season wholesale at from nine-pence to 
one shilling three-pence per dozen. They 
are very superior to the ridge, but inferior to 
the English frame fruit; they seem, indeed, to 
be exactly intermediate between the two, 
and are a selection from the former or a cross 
between some frame kind and the ridge. 
Whatever may be the origin of this cucum- 
ber, it admirably suits the Dutch market- 
growers, being hardy, vigorous and free 
bearing. Were it not for these “ Dutch- 
men,” home-grown cucumbers would realize 
higher prices, but they come into this coun- 
try in such quantity as to considerably lower 
the value of home-grown fruit. The winter 
crops above alluded to are followed by car- 
rots, salads, radishes, leeks, celery, etc., 
which are brought along on hotbeds. Cauli- 
flowers are also transplanted, one plant be- 
ing put under each square of glass. Some 
of the lettuces are cut young; the celery is 
pricked out when large enough. Other let- 
tuces are placed far enough apart to allow 
of full development, a considerable portion 
of the frames being devoted to this esculent. 
In the meantime other frames are being pre- 
pared for the cucumbers, the seeds being 
sown in the middle of each light where they 
are to grow—an excellent plan, as I myself 
have had abundant proof. Others are used 
in the same way as soon as they are free, so 
that by the beginning of summer quite two- 
thirds of the frames are full of cucumbers. 

As each market-grower has on gn average 
1,500 frames, and there are some 150 of them 
in the neighborhood of Amsterdam, it.. will 
be seen that in that district alone about 150,- 
000 frames are devoted to cucumbers. No 
wonder, then, that our markets are filled 
with Dutch cucumbers at this season of the 
year. Melons are also grown, but not to the 











same extent,as they are not so remunera- 
tive. When the cucumbers are sown, the 
remaining space is filled with spinach, rad- 
ishes, carrots, sorrel, purslane, chicory, etc 
which is taken off in time to allow the devel- 
opment of the cucumbers. Transport is 
effected by means of boats, which are loaded 
up in the washing-sheds situated on the 
borders of the canals, and which are towed 
to market by the workmen. Between two 
and three thousand boats annually discharge 
their cargoes at the quays. As is the case 
in the Paris market gardens, the great por- 
tion of the work is done by the family of the 
occupier, the wife and children washing and 
preparing the vegetables for market, but in 
the busy season the largest gardens occupy 
some half dozen laborers. Large as the 
amount of vegetable produce grown by the 
market-growers in the neighborhood of Am- 
sterdam is, the supply does not suffice, over 
two thousand boat-loads annually arriving 
from other districts. These contain cauli- 
flower, carrots, onions, turnips, haricots, po- 
tatoes, and fruits, not including nearly one 
hundred boat-loads of strawberries. 


Heating Greenhouses. 


William D. Philbrick, in an address be- 
fore the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
said the heating apparatus best suited to the 
wants of the amateur, is the ordinary hot 
water circulation from a boiler about four 
feet below the level of the house floor, in a 
well-drained cellar, at one end of the glass, 
and covered by a shed or office, which, being 
always warm, will be found a convenient 
workshop in cold weather. Theboiler should 
always be a size larger than the pipe-fitters 
advise, to make sure of being sufficient. 
Much will depend upon the draught of the 
chimney; the same boiler will do twice as 
much work with a good draughtas with a 
low and small chimney. 

To maintain tropical heat in the compart- 
ment eleven and a half feet wide and nine 
feet high will require six or eight four-inch 
pipes, while the portion devoted to hardy 
plants will not need more than half as many. 
In heating much will depend on lecation 
and the shelter afforded by hills and trees 
on the north and west. The compartments 
on the north will require about four. pipes, 
and in the portion deyoted to the cutting- 





| bench two. will pass ‘under the bench, and be 


‘go inelosed as to give bottom . heat ‘to the. 
cuttings, S35 | 

An abundant supply. of water is almost as 
important as heat. If the public waterworks 
do not afford this, it may be raised from 
well or cistern by a wind-mill, to a tank 
fifteen or twenty feet high in the loft of the 
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boiler-house. It is desirable to have it slight- 
ly warmed for tropical plants, which may 
be easily done by having the tank connected 
with the boiler by circulating pipes provided 
with valves. 

If found convenient, the boiler and shed 
may be placed in the middle of the structure, 
carrying the heating pipes both ways there- 
from. This is a more symmetrica! arrange- 
ment, but this point will be governed in 
great ‘measure by convenience as regards 
accessibility by coal wagons, drainage of the 
cellar, and nearness to the supply of water. 

The internal arrangement wil! be best left 
to the taste of the owner, but any plant will 
thrive better in a bed where the roots can 
spread than if confined in a pot, but the 
confined condition of the roots favors early 
flowering ; moreover, plants that are to be 
removed out-doors in summer are best pot- 
ted. The pot, therefore, is a necessity, and 
is best kept from drying up by plunging to 
the rim in clean sand. 

Such a house as has been described will 
cost from fifteen to twenty-five dollars per 
foot of length, according to the style and 
thoroughness of the work. 

Some amateurs will desire only a small 
greenery of one compartment, attached to 
the dwelling house, and heated by a coil of 
pipe from the furnace in the cellar, or, where 
steam is used, by a steam pipe, and much en- 
joyment may be derived from such a struc- 
ture. It must be partitioned from the house 
so tightly that it can be smoked without 
smoking the dwelling. A very convenient 
greenery may be cheaply made by fitting 
sashes between the posts of a piazza, to be 
removed in summer with all the shelves and 
pots. A heating coil of one-inch pipe, or a 
water-back in the fire-pot of a common fur- 
nace, connected with a system of circulation 
around the piazza floor, will suffice for heat- 
ing, or if steam is used for heating the house, 
it may be very conveniently extended to the 
greenery. 

For small greenhouses, detached from the 
dwelling house, the hot water circulation 
will be found cheaper and more 
than steam, and far better than the old-fash- 
ioned flue, red-hot at one end and cold at the 
other, which is also a cumbrous affair and 
now little used. Steam has advantages 
where several houses are to be heated from 
one fire, since it is easier to divide and regu- 
late the heat ; but for so simple a structure 
as has been described nothing is so efficient 
and economical as a good hot-water boiler. 
The combination of flue and boiler is of much 
practical importance, the saving in fuel be- 
ing balanced by the impaired draught and 
the danger of the escape of poisonous gasses 
in the house to the destruction of ita contents. 


The ent of themums 
after have been Housed. 


The value of chrysanthemums as flower- 
ing plants for the next two or more months 
is well understood. How to make the most 
of them is not so well understood. They are 
very often well grown and well managed up 
to the time of housing, but then, from a 





variety of circumstances, are apt to be spoil-' 


ed to such an extent as to cripple the flow- 
ering of the plants. They may be over- 
crowded, and they may be starved for want 
of water in sufficient quantity to keep up 
their vigor. In either case they will cer- 
tainly suffer, and that very quickly. The 
ordinary results of either will be attacks of 
mildew, dropping of the leaves, and depau- 
peration of the flowers, many of which will 
not open at all. Care should be taken to 
give .the plants as much room as will ensure 
their having each plenty of light and air 
around them. Ventilation should be thor- 
ough and free. It should be remembered 
that the chrysanthemum is a hardy plant, 
one that is hardy enough tostand unscathed 
our hardest winters, but flowering naturally 


only be obtained by means of shelter under 
glass. Bat then shelter is all it requires; 


therefore, not only should fire heat be with- 
held, except for the purpose of driving off} 


damp, but ample ventilation should be given 


‘both night and day, except in severe frost. 


The most important peint perhaps in their 
management is watering. There is no dan- 
ger in overdoing this; the risk lies all the 
other way. ‘The pote are by this season of 
the year so crowded with roots that the mass 


-of earth and roots is more like a seive than 


anything else. There is very little holding 
power in the soil; it is so permeated with 
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80 late that the full beauty of its flowersican | 








heated, or more properly of the impure air. 
We have found, however, by repeated trials 
that by covering these bodies of vegetables | 
with Doar, 20 pled aa to shed she water, | 
and the’ whole on an‘ inclined surface thus 

preserving the Vegetables ina dry‘condition, 
they will be protected against. { bet- 
ter than in any other way... We have, kept 
Ceety ene Ebbage se Sho-enset; a “ a 





roots, and the demand of the plante for water | good 


is increasing daily as the flowers expand. 
It is therefore necessary to increase the'sup- 
ply of water. Some: say water daily; no 
rule can be laid down, but we should cer- 
and | tainly say water by all means daily, and 
several times daily if required. The heavier 
the crop of bloom on the plants let the sup- 
ply of water be the more ample; it cannot 
be over done. Liquid manure will be of 
great service to the plants now, and every 
alternate watering should be composed of 
liquid manure. The soil in the pots may 
be considered as exhausted, and the require- 
ments of the plants have increased rather 
than diminished, so that concentrated nutri- 
ment must be supplied. One of the greatest 
evils that assails the chrysanthemum when it 
is housed is mildew. Deficient ventilation and 
deficient supplies of water are the principal 
causes of this pest making its appearance ; 
anything, in fact, that tends to weaken the 
plant will induce an attack. of mildew, and 
the first indications of it should be regarded 
with concern, for it is destructive, and very 
rapid in its results. The best means of sup- 
pressing the evil is to dust all the affected 
parts with flowers of sulphur, but the fault 
in the management that. has led up to the 
attack should be corrected, so as to make the 
cure effectual. Insufficient ventilation or 
dryness at the roota may be reckoned upon, 
either one or the other separately or com- 
bined, as the cause, and should be guarded 
against by every means, and careful atten- 
tion to the necessities of the plants.—J. Brit- 
ish Agrst. 


Preserving Vé etadle Roots. 


Few persons, except market gardeners, 
understand the best method of keeping veg- 
‘etables through the winter. It is a leading 
branch of the business of these to supply at 
all times these vegetables, which as the win- 
ter advances command increasing prices. 
They can afford by theextent of the crops they 
raise to provide suitable buildings, or rather 
cellars, to keep these corps, and have a suffi- 
cient supply at all times to meet the market 
demand, and realize the high prices which 
are usually commanded late in the Winter 
and early in the Spring. But the small 
growers of these vegetables, though many in 
number, cannot incur the expense of provid- 
ing structures in which to preserve these 
roots for their own use, and have, therefore, 
to shift the best way they can in feeding out 
the roots to their limited herds of cattle. 
Heat and moisture are the two agents which, 
more than others, are hurtful to vegetable 
roots in general. Keep them dry and as 
near the freezing point as possible, without 
positively freezing. 

But, as a rule, we regard the keeping of 
these vegetables buried, or protected, out-of- 
doors, to be preferred to any other method. 
Turnips of all kinds, celery, cabbage, carrots, 
etc., by being carefully buried, not very deep 
yet sufficiently so to protect them from the 





preserved. Celery, cabbage, carrots, etc., 
are not injured by what may be called dry 
freezing; in fact, we consider celery to be 
benefitted by it, It must be understood, how- 





ever, that no roots should be buried in large 
bodies, because they will of themselves, pro- 


rains and consequent freezing, will be longest 


‘Btate. 

‘On some farms the’ sddtlcn? giiiidicn 
dwellings, which are generally the extent of 
the building; are used-for this purpose; but 
we do not recommend ‘them. From the 
warmth of cellars vegetables will soon de- 
cay, and. very frequently produce serious 
illness as well as causing an. offensive odor. 
It would do no harm, however, to deposit 
there a small quantity of some of these 
vegetables for immediate use in the early 
part of winter; but all else should be placed 
in the open ground, after the manher sug- 
gevted—Clermanionte Tages - 


Plants for Hanging Baskots, 


Many make a nilstake by putting too 
many varieties of plants in a basket. There 
are some plants that will bear crowding, but 
not all. Then there is a difference in plants 
as to the amount of water they require. 
Othonna Crassifolia is a splendid plant for 
baskets, even if planted alone, but too much 
water and shade will cause the leaves to rot 
aad the plant will lose most of its beauty. 
Avoid this trouble and you will be greatly 
pleased with it. The Tradescantias are neat 
trailing plants, and the four varieties planted 
together form a fine basket. This plant will 
stand all the water. you have a mind to give |. 
it.. Vineas, of which there are several sorts, 
do well, but are somewhat slower growing, 
‘and most people want. basket plants to fill a 
basket in a few months, and for this reason 
are not so popular. Some recommend Smi- 
lax for.a basket plant, but we think they do 
wrong, as the plant must have a damp at- 
mosphere to do well, and we all know that 
the upper air of the room, where baskets 
are generally suspended, is warm and dry, 
unless great care is taken to have a vessel of 
water constantly on the heating stove. 

For s center plant for a basket, if you 
wish one, a Pilea or Cuphea does well. The 
former with its fine fern-like foliage always 
has a graceful appearance, but has the fault 
of being somewhat sensitive to cold. weather. 
The Ouphea or Cigar plant, forms a pretty 
little bush and. has the advantage of being 
almost always covered with very.pretty and 
striking little flowers resembling a lighted 
cigar. The oxalis does .well. as a hanging 
plant, and a half dozen bulbs are not too 
many for a single basket. 

If you wish but.a.single plant, we believe 
that the ivy-leaved geraniums are without,a 
rival, especially L’ Elegante, with its pale 
green leaves blended with yellow and car- 
mine. They do not grow so rapidly as some 
of the vines, but their beauty lasts much 
longer. Fragaria or Mock Strawberry’ is 
also a very suitable basket plant. The Trail- 
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1) Wines yo 
the , don’t slight those for whom you 
} provide -by putting ‘it -ill-cooked upon an 





,|-antidy table. Don’t say that ‘you haven't 


time, to..do.. better. .. Haye the linen.elean. 
Bee thet the Sheen as one. 


te Geet Bade pucd eidhe bobo If 


you (Gat affort it, set thi table daily aa if you 
expected Cempaiiy. I knew of a family 
who always had an extra place at the table 
for any, one..who might come, If in the 
country, cut flowers or even. potted plants 
“fe ‘a beautiful aiid costless ornament., In 
the summer time keep the dining-room cool 
and free from flies. “To this tidy table bring 
your own tidy | presence. Too many house- 
keepers, worried and tired with the prepara- 
tion of the meal, often. approach the table 
in a costume and arrangement of hair that 
‘is not always an incentive'to the appetites 
of other members of the family. The ex- 
ample to the rising members of the family 
isn’t good. As far as possible discuss noth- 
ing at the table that may lead to disagree- 
‘ments or require much thought. Introduce 
no subject of conversation that niay lead to 
a heated discussion. Fret and worry are 
foes to digestion. “Laugh and be fat” 
means “Laugh and be healthy.” This is 
true.. The want..of proper cheerfulness 
leads to, unhealthiness and leanness. 

Work is good forall who are not invalids, 
and women are all the happier for being 
kept. bisy, 80 long as they do not ovértax 
themselves. Many @ woman, suffering from 
some great sorrow or domestic trouble, 
would sink into despair and perhaps the 
gtave, were it not for the work she is ob- 
liged to do. 

Ir: is ‘a ‘miseonception: to regard the wife 
or dependent of the Tiusband, 

gerd.the money he gives her as a 
gift, for-which she ought-to be grateful. In 
spending it she spends; only what is her 
own; for the woman who faithfully dis- 
charges the dutiesof wife'and mother, does 
her full half of the joint work of man and 
wife, though she actually brings in no 
money. — 

A DELIctiovs prune pudding is made by 
stewing 4 pound of prunes till they are soft; 
remove the stones, add sugar to your taste, 
and the whites of three eggs ‘beaten to a 
stiff froth. Make a puff paste for the_bot- 
tom of a pudding dish. After beating the 
eggs and prunes together till they are thor- 
oughly mixed, spread them on the crust. 
Bake for half an hour, or until you are sure 
the crust is done. 


“My baby always wakes up peevish or 
erying, and always has,”'a mother said a few 
days ago. Her baby is now three years old, 
and has never once waked upin that happy 
mood which causes many. a well- 
child to lie and play with hands or feet, at- 
tracting his mother’s attention by that won- 
derful accomplishment which ‘we call “ pat- 
a-cake,” A mother may be sure that there 
is something wrong about her baby or its 
environment when it wakes hy _ em 
tent manifesting itself =o pa 
times it is because its f is 001 digeated, 
and reo prc ary air sa br 
room pure, an could speak 
would tell of a dull, troubled. head and dis- 
turbed stomach. The cause ought to be 
diligently. sought for by every mother, and 
be remedied, so that poor baby be no longer 
m his timate rest 





An abundant and wholesome supply of 
food, with af inch Variety op poediiiee he oe 
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or it is quite as essential that it 
should be served in a refined, 
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BALTIMORE, NOV. 15, 1884. 


The National Grange. 


This body met in annual session at Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,on November 12th, when Master 
Woodward read his address. Maryland is 
represented by Henry O. Devries, Master of 
the State Grange. 

Chrysanthemum Show. 

The Maryland Horticultural Society will 
have a show of Chrysanthemums on 
Wednesday, 19th instant, from 2 to 10 P. M., 
at the Academy of Music in this city. 


Prizes are offered for plants, cut flowers and 
designs made of these popular fall flowers. 


_ Tae. Curcaco Fat Stock Sxow.—This 
exhibition opened on the 10th instant, under 
very favorable auspices, and with an excel- 
lent display in the various classes. In our 
next issue we expect to give some interesting 
detailu of the competition. 


Meat Cnorrzers.—We call attention to 
the Enterprise Meat Choppers advertised 
elsewhere in this issue. We have madea 
trial with one of these machines and find it 
does excellent and rapid work, and we can 
commend them with confidence. 


A Good Paper for the Household. 


The Youths’ Companion is a publication 
which deserves a place in every home; its 
contents providing something to instruct 
and interest all ages, pure in tone, of decided 
literary merit and beautifully illustrated. 
Tie price is $1.75, and Perry, Mason & Oo., 
The Improved Live-Btock Breeders’ Asso- 

‘e : ciation. 


i Phe regular quarterly meeting of the Im- 
Maryland was held on the i9th instant, A. 



































| 
M. Fulford, of Harford’ County, President, 
in the chair, T. A: Seth, Secretary. The 
gold medal of the association was ordered 
for presentation to Mr. G@: A. T. Snouffer, of 
Frederick, for the best herd of beef cattle at 
the State Pair at Hagerstown. The President 
and Secretary were elected delegates to the 
conventions of cattle men to be held at 
Chicago and St. Louis this month. They 
Ne ee ee Sn 
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and to endeavor to counteract the im- 
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in this city, 
which is doing so much to our live- 
Hy ent ll pes Nel 
coun an per 
Gm Wie ecomoenlcnh winter Wading’ 6 attle, 
which will be found elsewhere in this 


October Crop Reports. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
that the October returns of corn averages 
higher for condition than in the past five 
y2ars, but not so high as in any of the re- 
markable corn years from 1875 to 1879, in- 
clusive. The general average is ninety-three, 


and indicates about twenty-six bushels 
acre on a breadth ap 





r 
proximating 70,000,000 
acres. The wheat crop will exceed that of 
last year about 100,000,000 bushels. ‘The 
— per acre will ewe about 131-8 

ushels. The indicated yield of ryeis about 
twelve bushels per acre, and superior in 
at The yield of oats isa little above 

e average, about twenty-seven bush- 
els per acre and giving a crop of nearly 570,- 
000,000 busbels. The barley crop shows a 
yield of twenty three bushels per acre, and 
@ total product of 50,000,000: bushels. The 
condition of buckwheat averages eighty- 
seven, and that of the potato crop eighty- 


eight. 
Home Department. 
Sunlight. 

Considering that this is one of our most 
bountiful blessings and a free gift, we cer- 
tainly appropriate it very indifferently for 
every day uses.” While our houses are ‘as 
liberally provided with doors and windows 
as may be consistent with comfort when 
wind and frost are searching for admission, 
these are so shaded and curtained as to defeat 
almost entirely the object of such provision. 

The Great Giver of all good, knowing its 
value to the human race as well as to the 
vegetable world, “ bestowed it alike upon the 
just and unjust,” while we, as if resenting 
such equality, wage a continual warfare 
against it and seem bent upon accepting no 
more than is absolutely required for the pur- 
pose of seeing ; on festive occasions we even 
go so far as to shut out God’s glorious sun- 
shine entirely and substitute the manufac- 
tured devices of man. 

It is undoubtedly a cause for profound 
gratitude that the genius and skill of man 
has enabled us to supplement the light of the 
gteat luminary and thus prolong the hours 
of business or pleasure to meet the demands 
of civilization, but it is hard to understand 
the artificiality of taste that gives preference 
to gaslight or candlelight while sunlight is 
available. 

The fact that sunlight transmits some ele- 
ment essential to life is plainly illustrated in 
the rapidity with which plants droop and die 
when deprived thereof. Whenever we have 
the chance to observe the effect of such de- 
ptivation upon a human subject the results 
are equally apparent. Because mankind can 
endure so much longer, and finds so’ many 
other reasons for indications of failing vitali- 
ty, the true reason often escapes recognition, 
but when some misfortune confines a cres- 
ture in a dungeon for any protracted period, 
the effect upon both person and mind are 
horrible. We might suppose that intelligent 
people who are well aware of these things 
would be the most particular to avail them- 
selves of the benefits derived from free ex- 
posure to sunlight, but these are the most 
given to dwell in the dim religious light of 
much-curtained houses. 
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' ‘The necessity for out-door exercise which 
has been somewhat generally accepted, in- 
duces many to bask ‘in the healthful sun- 
shine for that purpose, thus counteracting 
in a measure some of the mischief wrought 
by darkened; gloomy houses; yet there are 
also many who are unavoidably detained 
within doors; and to such the admission of 
sunlight is of the utmost importance to 
health and a happy frame of mind. 

We can pardon the darkéned parlor be- 
cause it is used: comparatively little except in 
the evenings ; but the breakfast room, sitting 
room, nursery and bed rooms must have 
sunlight, or the inmates suffer. There is no 
appetizer to compare with a flood of sun- 
shine (excepting always in the hot weather) 


issue. | and there is no purifier equal to it. A sleep- 


ing room is not fit to spend,as we must, 
nearly half our life in, unless the sun is al- 
lowed to do its work through open windows 
some portion of each day; and the sleeper 
will always be the better for being wakened 
by the sun streaming into the sleeping room. 

It is a’ most cheering greeting, and pre- 
pares us for encountering the demands of 
the day, as nothing else will. We have only 
to note the difference when clouds or rain 
deprive us of its genial influence for a time 
to be convinced of this. : 

Children kept in a nursery where the sun 
never shines, will not only show it in their 
feeble physical development, but they will 
require endless sources of amusement and 
rarely enjoy them when provided. The 
chances are they will be soured for life if they 
survive it. 

The family setting room likewise needs its 
beneficial presence. There is no place so 
dear to the family heart as the same family 
room if it is, as it should be, a bright cheer- 
fal one, and these conditions cannot exist 
without sunshine. Here we may fully test 
the room’s fitness for human occupation by 
the judicious use of growing plants. If they 
thrive in it you may be assured it is fit for 
human plants, if they do not, then it is un- 
mistakable evidence that the atmosphere is 
vitiated or lacks something essential to life. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred it is a 
lack of sunshine. 

The kitchen needs the blessed sunshine no 
less than every Other part of the houso. 
Humanity demands that the servant who 
spends most of the hours of all the days 
there, should have the benefit of such good 
as this common blessing is designed to afford. 

This is no new subject, and most people 
are already satisfied as to the correctness of 
these views of it, yet very few attend to put- 
ting them into practice. In selecting homes 
in the city, people are governed more by 
trivial reasons affecting social conditions 
than by ite location with reference to free 
play of sunshine. Of course they have to 
be governed by the general direction of the 
streets, but there is some choice in the selec- 
tien even in this. If the house is wedged in 
between others it can at least have its open- 
ings to the north and south which is infinite- 
ly preferable to those standing east and west. 

We country people have not only the ad- 
vantage of fronting all arownd, if we choose, 
but we can, by having the corners toward the 
cardinal points, be sure of sunlight in every 
room in the house some time during the 
day. This fact is made use of in the con- 
struction of hospitals in France, and possi- 
bly also in other countries since it has 
gained the attention of scientists. Having 
once lived in s house so situated, I would be 
very reluctant to have mine in any other 
position. 

We are not as much disposed as our city 
sisters to shut out the sunlight by curtaina, 
but we fall into like error through our need 
of and fancy for porches. We certainly re- 
quire liberal provision of that kind in this 
climate, and they likewise give an air of su- 
perior comfort to a country house especially, 
but unless they are an afterthought, spring- 





ing‘from real want, they are very likely to 
‘be misplaced and also misconstructed. .The 
architect or builder has more of an eye to 
embellishment than comfort in such promi- 
nent features of a house, and, if permitted, 
will often. place them where they are least 
likely to be of use and so proportioned as to 
make them only beautifiers, sometimes also 
to the serious detriment of indoor comfort. 
A covered porch should never cover all the 
windows of any room; it will. surely make 
of ita dull and dreary room. It should be 
on the side of the house which the family 
will find most pleasant at such times as they 
are to be assembled together, and then it 
should be sufficiently broad to admit vf a free 
and easy adjustment of its occupants eo that 
they need not set in a row like birds upon a 
limb, nor stumble over each others’. feet 
should they have occasion to pass. I hap- 
pened, one hot evening in summer a few 
years ago, to be visiting friends in the city 
who had one of those long and narrow ap- 
pendages to the front of their house, and 
this, upon the evening I speak of, was the 
only breathing place the house afforded ; 
consequently the entire family, consisting, 
with myself, of five ladice and two gentle- 
men, were comfortably seated thereupon 
with our fans doing vigorous duty—e gen- 
tlemen at each end and the ladies ranged sym- 
metrically between—when it soon became 
apparent that we were the objects of amused 
attention to passers-by, especially those who 
were driving, which led to the consciousness 
of our position and that we were all dressed 
in black and each had a Japanese fan. Al- 
thongh we were quite willing the public 
should be entertained, we were not so willing 
it should be at our expense, and the difficul- 
ties in the way of varying the tableau made 
upon my mind a lasting and Unfavorable im- 
pression of narrow porches or verandas. 

In most rural places the porch becomes 
during the hot period the most habitable place 
a house affords, if it is one of those free and 
easy ones where a hammock can be swung 
and easy chairs and work baskets may be in- 
dulged in without endangering life or limbs. 
We can have such porches if we are willing 
to econcmise in length, and they can usually 
be so placed as not to darken any room. 
The fashion of these days admits of irregu- 
larities to suit individual wants in building 
as well as in other matters, and we may 
venture to place our porches just where we 
need them, and have windows in every closet 
wherever it happens to be, without risk of 
spoiling the appearance of the house by in- 
terfering with prescribed order. We should 
therefore provide for a due share of sun- 
shine and shade, assured that if we use each 
in its proper proportion, we will live longer 
and better for so doing. CERES, 
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Strolis in London. 


The antiquity of London, with the thou- 
sand associations attending, strike one at 
every step. No doubt the constantly falling 
clouds of soot with which the great metro- 
polis is ever enveloped, are most favorable 
to its venerable appearance, but the strect 
sites are the same, and many of the buildings, 
and so long as the Tower and Abbey remain, 
London will posses an interest peculiar to 
itself. The Castle of Edinburgh is far supe- 
rior in position and commanding aspect, but 
it lacks the historic associations which cluster 
80 thickly round the Tower. 

York Minster is incomparably more im- 
posing than Westminster, but it has not the 
thick crowd of tombs, sculptured and elo- 
quent, nor is its history written, as that of 
the Abbey, in the mind of every student. 
Along High street, commerce and feet have 
traveled more than two thousand years. The 
gteat Abbey stands on the site of a temple 
erected to Apollo by the Romans, and in the 
church yard of St. Paul’s are stone coffins of 
the early Saxons. 
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St. Paul’s is 20 soot covered that one can 
hardly tell its original color, but for small | 
sheltered spots under the tops of the columns 
where soot has not. d 

Grand as Wren’s work is, it Joses much of | 
its effect because of its lightness of coloring 
which greatly detracts from its im | 


appearance. In her last work, ‘A J ed Wall pers; 


Flower,” (Carters), Miss Warner, in taking 
her hero, Pitt Dallas, through London, makes’ 
him say: “London is an epitome of English 
history strikingly illustrated; an old oak, 
gnarled, twisted, and weather worn, with 
plenty of hale life and young vigor spring- 
ing out of its rugged old roots. Suppose we 
take our stand at Whitehall and look at the 
Banqueting House, built for James the First, 
the other buildings have mostly perished. 
Here Elizabeth held her court, and here she 
lay in state after her death. In Charles the 
First’s time, the royal magnificence displayed 
at Whitehall was incomparable. All the 
gayeties, splendors and luxuries of living that 
then were possible were found here. Here 
was the scaffold where he died. 

“Northumberland house is a grand old 
building full of records. Along the Strand 
every step is full of interest. It was full of 
palaces which have passed away, leaving be- 
hind the names of their owners in the streets 
that remain, or have been built since. Here 
Sir Walter Raleigh lived; the Dudleys had 
their abode, and Lady Jane Grey was mar- 
ried; here was the house of Lord Burleigh: 
In Temple Bar stood Essex House, where 
Essex defended himself, and from which he 
was carried to the Tower. In Lincoln’s 
Inn field, Russell died. 

“It is all over, the records of violence, in- 
tolerance and brutality. It meets you at 
every turn. At every step there is the 
memorial of some great man’s life, or some 
noted man’s death. There are old pictur- 
esque houses ; old crypts of former churches, 
over which stands now. a modern represent- 
ative of the name; old monuments many; 
old doorways, courts, corners and gateways. 

“Bnneath the pavement in the prisoners’ 
chapel of the Tower lie between thirty and 
forty people, or the remains of them, with 
their heads separated from their bodies, some 
of them With no heads at all. In the Abbey 
the glory and pomp of earthly power are 
here brought into sharp contact with the 
nothingness of it. So much yesterday, so 
little to-day. Henry the Seventh ordered 
ten thousand masses to be said in his chapel 
for the repose of his soul. Round his tomb 
are the ten patron saints; to whom he looked 
in time of need. The two Tudor queens, 
Elizabeth and Mary, lie together in a vault 
alone. Personal rivalties, jealouses, hatred, 
religious enmity, they are all composed now 
—they are gone where the ‘honor that 
cometh from God’ is the only honor left.” 


Airing Bedding. 

The Golden Rulesays: When we remem- 
ber that more than one-half of the waste mat- 
ter of the body—represented by all taken as 
food and drinks—should pass off through 
the seven millions of pores of the surface, we 
shall see some reasons in favor of a proper 
care of the surface, as well as of the personal 
clothing and the bedding. If it is true that 
the personal clothing, the flannels, need 
washing as certainly as the face and hands— 
the whole body as certainly—we may infer 
that the bed clothes have a special demand 
for attention. It should be remembered that, 
during the night, when the body is warmer 
than usual, the pores more open, that the 
waste must naturally pass off more freely 
than by day. It follows that the bedding 
must be more thoroughly affected, soiled, 
demanding extra care. (Of course the 
thoughtful and the cleanly will not wear 
any clothing by night that has been used by 
day). The Europeans have a custom of re- 
moving the beds and bedding, placing all on 
chairs near an open window, and letting 
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services rendered. The breezes that should 
be allowed to pass through the rooms carry 
off the foulness prepared for that purpose by 
the action of the warm sun, rarifying the 
noxious gases, the two effecting very impor- 
tant changes in our sleeping rooms. Air 
and sun as many rooms as possible, if you 
would be neat and clean, retaining the eye- 
sight in its best condition. 


Domestic Recipes—Belected. 
Strewep Kipnzgy.—Stewed Kidneys make 





eo—' 
a very appetizing breakfast dish. There are | vary 


many ways to preparethem. One of the 
best is to take three fresh ones, skin them 
nicely and slice thin. . Fry in a-well-covered 
pan cf boiling butter till they are browned. 
Dredge over them a little flour, put in three 
or four chopped button-mushrooms, if you 
have them, a little chopped parsley, and 
season with pepper and salt. Lay the slices 
of kidney, one overlaping .the other, in a 
neat ring, pour the gravy over without dis- 
turbing them, and put a bunch of parsley, 
like a tuft, in the centre. 

Srurrep Tomatozs.—Take «a dozen 
smooth, solid tomatoes, slice off the part 
where the stem joins the fruit, take out the 


centre with the seeds, and fill the cavities | ¢ 


with a mixture made as follows: Put into 
a stewpan a quarter of a pound of fat bacon, 
8 dozen’ mushrooms;an onion,a bunch of 
parsley and @ little thyme (all of the above | 
ingredients to be minced very fine). Season 
the mixture with salt, pepper and a pinch of 
cayenne ; stir over the fire for a few minutes, 
and then add the yolksof five eggs, well- 
beaten, to bind it together. After the toma- 
toes are filled with the mixture put them 

a baking pan, pour around them Lucca cream 
oil just sufficient to cover the bottom of the 
pan, strew over their tops some fine bread 
crumbs, and take in a quick oven. 

Banana Cake.—One cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, one cup of water_or of sweet 
milk, three eggs, four cups of flour, three 
small teaspoonfuls.of baking powder. Mix 
lightly and bake in layers. Make an icing 
of the whites of two eggs, and one cup and 
a half powderéd sugar. Spread this on the 
layers, and then cover thickly and entirely 
with bananas, sliced thin. This cake may 
be flavored withvanilla. The top should be 
simply frosted. 

Tortt Frvrr1.—One quart of rich cream, 
one and one-half ounces of sweet almonds ; 
chopped fine; one-half pound of sugar; 
freeze and when sufficiently congealed add 
one-half pound of preserved fruits, with a 
few white raisins chopped, and finely sliced 
citron. Cut the froit small and mix well 
with the cream. Freeze like ice cream. 
Keep on ice until required. 

A Nics Tza Dirsu.—Make'a short sweet- 
ened pie crust, roll thin, and partly bake in 
sheets ; before it is quite done take from the 
oven, cut in squares of four inches or so, 
take up two diagonal corners and pinch 
together, which make them basket-shaped, 
now fill with whipped cream or white of egg. 
or both, well sweetened and flavored, and 
return to the oven for a few minutes. 

Onti1 Savow.—Six' large ripe tomatoes, 
four green peppers, one onion, one table- 
spoonful of salt,-one and a half cups of strong 
vinegar, chop peppers and onions; boil one 
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"/BROWN CHEMICAL. CO. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Clairmont and Furley Hall Nurseries. 
estaavieneo 28. TREES, PLANTS, EVERGREENS, &¢, 30 scree 


Extensive stock of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Pinms, —— Apricots and Demsons. Currants Biack- 
berries, Straw Asparagus Roots, &c. Large and rare assortment of Suapsz and Ozna- 
= &c.; embracing py Be etl fe eties, re- 


ain . ton oa and price: upon lication, 

ported by us. es 

lithograph cur Chairs Ohelee’” Pomeh, which ls conaered ihe finest lta 
yellow-free-stone known. 
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WILLIAM CORSE & SONS, 
Office 18 Second Street, opposite Post Office. 


Baltimore, Md. 





EVERY MAN HIS OWN MILLER. 


ECLIPSE POWER WIND MILLS, 


ADAPTED FOR 


GRINDING FEED AND MEAL, SHELLING CORN, CUTTING 
FEED AND FODDER, SAWING WOOD, CHURNING, 
PUMPING WATER. 


BUILT IN 10 SIZES, FROM 13 TO 50 FEET WHEELS. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE. 


We haves 14 ft. Wheel ted at our h , and imwite all interested to call and ex- 
amime it. We also carry in stock IRON FEED GRINDERS for grinding corn, and other grain, corn on 


cobs, bones, drugs, spices, coffee, etc. Arranged to run by henencw ind or steam power. 






















FPROST-PROOF STOCK TANKS. BOUND RESERVOIR TANKS. 
Hand, Wind Mill and Steam Pumps, Pipe and Fittings, etc. ( 


SEE US BEFORE BUYING ELSEWHERE. 
@wGoon AGENTS WANTED. 
Water Works of every description. 


MALVIN B. SHURTZ & CO. 
19, 21 and 23 E. Pratt Street, Cor. President, Baltimore, Md. 
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Containing 150 acres; about 25 to 30 acres in thriv- 
ing timber, princi; ook and chestnut; well 
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FRUIT EVA TOR! — Imperial Wine Vinegar ING. WES 
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COTSWOLD SHEEP 
FOR SALE. 


mytited + BARON’ THAME” of 28% tbs. 
Leailing Ratas 13% to JT Ibs. feces kind 
Ewes ofall ages, to be bred next fall. . 3 
ED. ©. 
KENT ISLAND, MD, 
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SALT 


Ashton’s. Phenix, Deakin’s, Evans’, Worth- 
ngton's fultand gaartersacks. Dairy. Rock, 
Fercaiging 8 ope  gontamning 7 per cent. Sul- 


KAINIT, 


OR GERMAN POTASH SALT. 


arranted Genuine and Full Standard: also 
Salcined aioe, it, Murlite Potash, Nitrate 


Sanerepentrgencnrteinaaa for sale 
JAS, BONDAY, JR. & CO. 


A dep , Baltimore. Md. 
oaunaour masks an use of 
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WINTER OATS! 
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(Weigh Forty Pounds to bushel, Struck Measure. 
rt altars 


‘ROBERT d. | HALLIDAY, 
“238 West ‘Baltimore: Street, 
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_W, F. STEIGER, Jr. 
Laurel, Md. 


A GEORGIA FARM FOR SALE OR LEASE! 


Will sell 
low rate of in or lease for cashy oF on time with « 
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tion, 
coventy ize in orchard and red 
clover, and. in bermuda grass); three 
hundred acres ber —oak, " ete. 
Well watered, splendid im ‘ society, 
convenient schools and healthy ty. Eleven 

thirty odd head native 
A complement of 
farm implements of approved kind. 


PRICE, $30,600. For furth 
S, J. & A. W. HELL, . 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 
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| ZAGERSTOWN OR “EMPIRE DRILL” 


BEFORE BUYING ANY OTHER. 


Site onan ae Reese 
_ Force feed grain, fertilizer Seckeend | giseteren 
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GRIFFITH & TURNER'S DISSOLVED BONE. 
a 
GRIFFITH & TURNER'S RAW BONE. 


FOR HAY, BYRAW AND FODDER. in sises 
suited for hand or Power. 


Oliver Chilled Plows 
so es eee mere better 


—to: REPAIRING DONE § DISPATCH io— 
Oo sENDyGs  CIROULARS.“ea 


QRIFFITH & TURNER 


peA.ens Int 
Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 
44 & 43 NORTH: PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE AMERICAN: FARMER 








FRANKLIN DAVIS & co., 


Hon Ack! in Nursery Stock. 100 ‘Acrés'in Orchards. 100 
Acres-in Small Fruits, . 
Wiehe RES Tae Saree De errs 
FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
OMice N. E. Cor. Baltimore and  reiat BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Is the aie general pe pose Wire Fence in use, being a Net-Work without Barbs. It will tara 
pigs, sheep and pans well as the most vicious stock, without jnjary te either fence or stock. It is just 
Toy epnane and railroads, end very neat for lawns, parks, school lots and ceme- 

t ( vanized) it will last a li or 
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pam ping water, on geere engines for grinding and other 
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WICK BROS. Mfrs.. Richmond. Indians. 


SAUIYNS 
NURSE RIBS 


WASHINGTON, D. CO. 
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oaereres, Hew Bess, New Peaches, New Cherries, New 
ete, Grape Vines 


Cherries, Apricots, les, suitable to the South, 
pe cee e ree aewe yer ~ Ererereene, New Oraementa fo ey ream 
BUTCH Airey irom the leading grater Holland. First quality Bulbs, 
YEW Ronee Beer: Tea, Queen of Pian, Wiser Smoming Pinta 


NEW ROSS —bennets Catalogues mailed to 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C, 
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TO WHEAT GROWERS! 


The undersigned, PIONEER tn the mansinctare of Fortlinare in this 
the Formulas and processes of manufacture 


“EXCELSIOR” & AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE, 





Sate city, and ORIGINATOR in 1858 of 





UNIFORM eeaner 18 GUARANTEED. 


secure the ONLY GENUINE. R should 
Haj is binhlied us above, with the ANALYSIS and MY NAME IN RED LETTana en 


J. Q. &. BOLLOWAY, | 


107 McELDERRY’S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD 
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LUMBER. 
THOMAS..MATTHEWS & SON. 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 

















White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER; for Busiding. | 
Rough and Dressed Tumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 























GEO. FE. SLOAN & BROTHER. 


LUMBER; 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &oO. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT ‘STREET ‘WHARF, 
BALTIMORE. — 


CLLPIN'S “VEGETABLE | LIVER PILLS 








A“ A satelite child an tof upon the most delicate vomach besghent in yr! pecially fa act upan the Liver 
thereby all such diseases as COSTIVENESS, HEADACHE, PARALYSIS DY. 
JAUNDICE, diseases of a origin. Necbetter we Pils | 
aa fig pace ane 
eae : 
OARLAND, June serie ala of your 
ever Y Soe saute Baran vari ese 
eerste ane aa June 18, 1860. reeves of West V ® @ C—Gents Fe md 4c 
dozen Gilpin’s ; 1 most ‘ 
aoe emer “fean Scere 
rol te Hus sano ey are Se ae on bye yok gh A 
GILPIN'S VEORTA SLE PILLS druggists and country 
hoppers thromgheus the Unieed States on’ Onnedas. Ca - aged 


Principal ‘Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 
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|EASTERN | “SHORE NURSERIES, 


»- @E CQAROLINE CO., MD. 
PRICE List an gnats PREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


and “and. Vieginia ee. are suited to the 
yw Quince and 


Sia ate iectanl seers s compiste satevtauent of curctalls 
Ercisne calow cna ces exhale exe may Gon ng ag ye 
elsewhere, 


A eee are 


J. W. KERR, Proprieter. 


HM. G. ELLZEY, M. D.., 
1012 I Street N. W., Washington, D. 0. 


Breeder of Highly Bred Gentleman’s Roadsters and Saddle Horses 
Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown Sheep direct from Lord Wals- 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- 
shire Swine. 

OT OR ny ate cay aco atte 
Sm atmamet aaa romana vanth ie ewe eo. 


Burnside Park Blend. 


PRIZE RECORD. 


Sweepstake Premium for best herd New Jersey State Fair, 1882. 
First Premium for best herd New York State Fair, 1888. 


Se Seamatons See bent bend land State Fair, 1688. Premium for , Pennsylvania 
State Fair, 1964; besides many other other First First Preminss’tor ol animals at ail the tee Fake ace 


The headed BLA INCE OF LEN DEN, 9068,-A,' 3. C.-C. 
sea tn fomalen wt th peers ny 8046, 27 wike ay os. butter in? dicael 
eae wy ty LO TB hi 


a a alla 


0. RICKLEFSEN, Manager, 
STEVENSON P. 0., MD. 


SHOPPING. 


Shopping of Every Description 
Promptly and Economically Done. 


References, Information and Circulars given whea 
‘desired, Address Mrs. A.M. SNOWDEN, No. bs 
| BOLTON oemereacens ‘4 

































FINE TREES ping. "Send tor Price Lint 
HS. ANDERSON, Cayuga Lake @ Nurseries 


UNION SPRINGS, N.Y. Established 1865. 
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Sst BSbintaemsao a nd Praned, ORADING A. J. NELLIS COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Also Ammoniated Super Phosphate, Songston’s Cereal and.Plant Peed, Alks- | 


line E ro Phosphate. Tornado Fertilizer. smnen pepe Phosphate, 
ie Ge Oe Wa bine ed Maliatie and £4 , 


wis « ARV Baw (Animal) Bone. _Didsolved Raw (animal) Bone. 
} Mariate of Potash. Kainit. > 


The Maryland Fertilizing and Manufacturing C0, 


“TFLOATS™"OR PHOSPHATE DUST." 


* “SLINGLUPY'S No. t AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 





No. 4 3. Holliday arate: F Baltimore, Md 
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157 W. Fayette BALTIMORE. ‘Foot, Leadenhall 8. 


and Manipulaters of 


«PHOSPHATES. 
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lina now offering. nee plorine VELL-ENO ‘wiaxos or ‘0008, which we 
SLINGLUFE'S HE'S DISSOLYRD SOUND BONE, 
SLINGLUFPS DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERIOAN BONE ASH, 
- Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


‘SLINGLUFFS 8 DISSOLVED B SOpre CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 









To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 
SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 





This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 
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AMBRICAN: V BIGRINARY COLLEAE, 


141 West Sdth Street, New York City. 














W. H. Martenet, D. V.S:, 
GRADUATE OF THE 
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Baltimore. No, 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. experience is « guarantee of the quality of thelr FER 








Pets fk 7» al) Carge Brecks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 
N7irgeinie Pande! 
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SS eee Rs “The Rasin Fertilizer Company, |sgese 





PROPRIETORS OF THE 


GEES PATENTS SRS ‘SEA-WALL GUANO WORKS. : 


os MNARE & CO. * / 0 -Phe most extensive and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the whole under the direct 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rasim, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 





lizer Company, Peruvian Guano 



























#. \HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO 
rw ri a pate a LON DE the richest 

Sebi) efoto oe ot oars 
|. Q,, A, HOLLOWAY, 


107 MeElMerry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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the quantity of 
per cent., and make the butter firm 
will cure or almost ZvVzRY 
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Serena: ans aes raceaes Tees niece 
Wet tee| 20 &. 92 Bouth Street, Baltimore. Vipatio 2. tovre.rrmeue, ON @ 
i BR. J. Baxun. BSTASLISHED 1837. RB. J. Hoizineswoats 


WM. STUART SYMINGTON. THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


Symington Bros, & Co, 


Office, 1... Cor, Holliday St. & Zxchange Place. ‘Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


HRIDLE FERTILIZERS 


Qg- Each grade of these fertilizers is made under « different and distinct formula, and each contains 
what ismost needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as 


SYMINGTON BROS. & 00., Manufacturing Chemists. 








| HIGH, GRADE..FERTILIZERS. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. PURE WITRATE SODA. 


R. J, BAKER, & .CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


CHUMICALS, 


Ammoniated | ei ag perer for ali Pare 
Baw Bone. Fine Ground da one. Stag 
Phosphate of Lime fer Tobacco. 
HIGH GRADE IMPORTED BIRD GUANO $25 PER TON. 
BIRD GUANO AND POTASH FOR CORN $25 PER TON. 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT.) 
Office, 86 & 38.8. Charles: 8t., Baltimore, Md. 


RNTERED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 
















